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THE BITCHES’ 
BREW 


OR, THE PLOT AGAINST 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


by MYRA BUTTLE 


Two years ago Myra Buttle made her debut 
with The Sweeniad, a satire on T. S. Eliot 
which caused great excitement on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Encouraged by her recep- 
tion, Miss Buttle followed up her success 
with a fantasy poking fun at Arnold 
Toynbee entitled Toynbee in Elysium. 
Once again the hitherto unknown shopgirl 
scored a hit— and with the historians as 
well as the critics. 

Now Myra’s third work is presented to 
the public, and many think that it is her 
best. (Earl Russell read the MS with en- 
joyment.) This time, however, her main 
object is not to criticize but to praise, and 
the greatest philosopher of the age is 
presented in his role of enemy of cant, 
the exposer of ‘success’, champion of 
freedom, the advocate of human survival, 
and the friend of the arts. 

The fantasy is gay and _ sparkling 
throughout, there is much telling argument 
and much light relief, and altogether The 
Bitches’ Brew is a scintillating production 
which will further enhance Myra’s reputa- 
tion as a Satirist, lyricist, and social 
commentator. 
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THE LAST ENEMY 


R DAVIDSON called our attention last month 
1: an opinion survey which found that twenty- 

five per cent of the regular churchgoers interviewed 
did not believe in personal immortality. Why such people 
should go to church at all is baffling since the belief in im- 
mortality is the cornerstone of Christianity. Humanists 
reject it either because they regard the conception of ‘ life 
after death’ as a logical contradiction — as Professor Flew 
has argued — or because they know of no evidence to sup- 
port the claim. The reasons given are of less importance 
than the rejection itself. As long ago as the days of Aristotle 
it was held that immortality was open to logical objections. 
The soul — then conceived as the ‘form’ of the body — 
could no more survive death than the shape of a statue 
could exist after the stone had been destroyed. Some may 
dislike any type of a priori argument on the ground that 
a logical veto might bring all psychical research to a stop. 
Indeed, the logician cannot be happy about some of the 
paradoxical concepts of such a highly respectable science 
as physics. The latter, however, are justified by evidence ; 
survival is not. The humanist view is that we must order 
our affairs on the supposition that this life is all. 

There is a popular idea that humanists must feel as 
depressed about their condition as a prisoner in the con- 
demned cell. Possibly in deference to this myth the BBC 
omitted from a radio version of Richard Hillary’s moving 
book, The Last Enemy, the passage which gave the title its 
point. Shot down in the Battle of Britain, Hillary expected 
to die, and never having been religious he felt it would 
be hypocritical to change at the last moment. Wishful 
thinking may cause more timid souls to believe they are 
immortal; it could even work the other way. Although 
Protestant modernists ‘ dismiss hell with costs’, as in a 
famous judgment, the majority of Christians still quail 
at its terrors. To quote from a recently published sermon 
by the late Monsignor Knox: ‘Once the doom is pro- 
nounced, once body and soul are parted, there is no second 
chance for the soul that was found unprovided with the 
oil of sanctifying grace. To prepare ourselves for that 
dreadful hour is man’s business in this world.’ The business 
of the humanist is to liberate man from these fears. They 
distract us from the task of making the world a better 
place to live in. From the building of the pyramids on- 
wards a fantastic amount of energy and material resources 
has been diverted to ensure happiness beyond the grave. 
Preparation for death is still a major industry. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 
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THE LONG ARM OF 


‘ HAT would you do with 
V V was asked when the 
Adolf Eichmann?’ I 


news of this monster’s arrest 
came through. The question was 
intended to put me on the spot 
—and it did. For I have opposed 
capital punishment for murder 
and urged that revenge is an un- 
worthy motive for civilized man. 
As another critic said (with un- 
kind intent), humanists are 
human. The old Adam dies hard 
in us. I must frankly confess that 
if the Israelis hang this man who 
once boasted that he was res- 
ponsible for the death of five 
million Jews it will be difficult 
to stifle a fierce satisfaction. If I 
were on the jury, it would re- 
quire almost superhuman self- 
control to keep these irrational 
feelings at bay. 

Eichmann’s vainglorious con- 
fession was an exaggeration. He 
did not murder five million Jews, 
I learn; only one million, Even 
so, that is enough to boggle the 
imagination. He was the evil 
genius behind the gas chambers 
of Belsen and Auschwitz. He 
tried to barter Hungarian Jews 
for 10,000 lorries. He made a 
bargain to save 9,000 at £70 a 
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head—and sent many of them to 
Auschwitz just the same. He 
little thought when he carried 
out Hitler’s ‘final solution of the 
Jewish question’ that he would 
end up manacled in an indepen- 
dent Jewish State. 


The Mind of a Murderer 


bpp goes on in the mind 
of a man who can do such 
things? Himmler was the model 
bureaucrat. He is said to have 
been kind to animals and sym- 
pathetic to Dr Buchman’s move- 
iment. Eichmann is described as 
painstaking and conscientious, 
but too fond of women—which 
may have led to his capture. 
‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep-— 
but Belsen didn’t for Eichmann. 


He was tougher than Macbeth, ' 


though he had infinitely more on 
his conscience, Here, one might 
think, is first-class material for 
the psychologist. We might learn 
something more useful from 
such a rare specimen than from 
most of the rather tedious ex- 
plorations which psychiatrists 


make. Perhaps this is the best 
solution — though an_ unlikely 
one. 

The possibility remains, how- 


Night and day these ovens were fed with victims, some still alive 
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JUSTICE 


ever, that Himmler and Eic 
mann are, after all, too ordina 
to be interesting. They may hav 
regarded their victims simply 
entries in a ledger. They held 
silly theory about race whic 
could have been dismissed wi 
scores of other crackpot id 
but for the fact that they we 
in a position to translate it in 
practice. The lunatic fringe ha 
been swept to the centre 
power. If the explanation is 
simple as all that, it will disa 
point those who regard the exist 
ence of extermination camps 
a proof of Original Sin. Huma 
nature must be warped, they say 
or such horrors would not 
possible. The humanist pr 
gramme is therefore built o 
illusion. 


The Face of Evil 


N”. only did religious apol 
gists cash -in on Belse 
but atheistic philosophers li 
Sartre have drawn metaphysi 
conclusions. ‘For political re 
ism as for philosophical idealis 
Evil was not a serious matter} SP! 
he wrote in Existentialism ang Ptivate 
Humanism. ‘We have _ bee !aws, 0 
taught to take it seriously. It qf the 
neither our fault nor our merg Church 
if we lived in a time when tor founde: 
ture was a daily fact. Chateau) !ts hier 
briand, the Rue des Saussaieg fal jt 
Dachau and Auschwitz, have al} faithful 
demonstrated to us that evil igright t 
not an appearance, that knowing "ct thi 
its cause does not dispel it .. and tl 
Evil cannot be redeemed.’ Thig 2¢cord: 
is a fine purple passage, but 4'e go 
bright sixth-former to whom that it 
showed it was baffled. He hardly "40S | 
knew what these names stood, That 
for. He was worried—like many the poi 
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of his generation—by a ne a 
nightmare. He said: ‘But thgeot ¢ 
certain 


people who drop the bomb won 
themselves be evil, will they?’ 

That innocent question d 
flates the rhetoric. If another wa ag 
comes, millions will die. Thq the N 
trigger will be pulled by cheer'“°m™me 


ation { 
religiou 





ful, slangy young men who 
bravely obey their orders. What 
they have to do will be approved 
—at least in advance—by the 
majority of respectable, patriotic, 
good-natured, church-going citi- 
, zens. They are all kindness itself 
in private life. It would be 
judicrous to describe them as 
evil. The irony is that if the 
world is blown up it may not be 
done by bad men but by really 
nice people with good motives. 
And [ suppose the moral is that 
if we ignore those impersonal 
forces which really make history 
we must vent our outraged feel- 
ings on a scapegoat. I am far 
from suggesting that Karl Eich- 
mann is a nice person, but I 
wonder whether his personal 
character is so relevant as some 
suppose to the ghastly events in 
which he was involved. 


Catholics in Politics 

HE Vatican newspaper 

L’Osservatore Romano may 
have been thinking mainly of 
the Italian scene when it laid 
down the principles governing 
the rdle of Catholic laymen in 
politics, but its editorial is 
widely regarded as also contain- 
ing an oblique reference to the 
United States. The writer said 
that a Catholic ‘must in every 
sector of his life draw his in- 
spiration for his conduct in both 
private and public from the 
laws, orientation and instruction 
of the hierarchy . The 
#Church which Jesus Christ 
founded as a perfect society with 
its hierarchy has full powers of 
real jurisdiction over all the 
faithful and so has the duty and 
jgtight to guide, direct and cor- 
rect them on the plane of ideas 
_}and the plane of action in 
Thi accordance with the dictates of 
the gospel and to the extent 
that it is mecessary to reach 
man’s supreme and eternal life.’ 
4 That seems plain enough, but 
the point was rubbed in: ‘The 
4 Church hierarchy alone has the 
right to judge whether in a 
certain social and political situ- 
ation the higher principles of 
religious and moral order are 
her wal {volved and compromised’, 
e. Th The New York Herald Tribune 
, cheers©Omments: ‘The article was 



















highly unusual in that the Vati- 
can had previously made ob- 
vious efforts to stay out of the 
American campaign.” Rumour 
has it that this warning was 
prompted by Cardinal Ottaviani. 


The Censor Nodded 
— AFRICAN censorship was 
caught napping when Bert- 
rand Russell’s Why 1 am Not a 
Christian evaded the import ban 
by being printed in South Africa 
itself, thanks to the bold initia- 
tive of the Rationalist Asso- 
ciation. It looks, however, as 
though the law will be amended 
to close this gap. Russell’s com- 
ment is characteristic: ‘The 
South African Government 
seems to be bent on demon- 
strating all that I have to say 
against Christianity by proving 
itself the most zealously Chris- 
tian government in the world.’ 
The Government’s critics are 
not confined to rationalist 
circles. A leading article in the 
Cape Times described the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet as ‘an 
interesting and instructive sequel 
to the stupidest book banning 
of all. And the Cape Argus 
stated: ‘ This was neither porno- 
graphic nor subversive but was 
nevertheless prohibited because 
it questioned the accepted reli- 
gious beliefs of most South 
Africans. Such a decision is a 
grave misuse of censorship, but 
in practice it served no purpose, 
since the result was that the 
essay was reprinted in South 
Africa and sold freely.’ 


Who Owns Your Body? 

N Englishman’s home may 

be his castle — though this 
is doubtful — but he does not 
own his body. You can give a 
hospital permission to dissect 
your body after death, but all 
the pieces must be restored for 
burial with the possible excep- 
tion of the eyes. You can donate 
your cornea for grafting, but not 
your kidneys—not even a 
tooth, in strict law. There are 
grateful people who owe their 
sight to surgical grafting of a 
dead man’s cornea. With the 
advance of medicine other graft- 
ing operations will be possible, 
and I am glad to see that this 


curious anomaly may be re- 
moved. 

The prejudice against dissec- 
tion is deep-seated and basically 
superstitious. It held back the 
progress of medical science for 
centuries. Partly because of it, 
the best physicians in the Middle 
Ages were Jews, but they did not 
care to dissect members of their 
own race. Indeed, I am told that 
a rumpus has been going on in 
modern Israel because some 
orthodox doctors refuse to 
practice dissection, and in a 
leading medical school in Jeru- 
salem anatomy is taught with 
the aid of plastic models. 


Moral Bandits 
6 Bex BBC have been kinder to 
us since the Humanist 
Broadcasting Council was 
formed and this has upset some 
people. The religious pressures 
to which the BBC is subjected 
are shown by the angry speech 
to the assembly of the Congre- 
gational Union by its chairman, 
Dr J. Trevor Davis. ‘ Intellectual 
stars of the radio and tele- 
vision’, he thundered, ‘ who, 
with an air of insufferable arro- 
gance derived from their sup- 
posedly superior knowledge of 
how it all began and how it 
will all end, instruct us foolish 
and misguided people that they 
have no need of God and reli- 
gion is mere fantasy. The end 
of our race may well be dust if 
these intellectual thieves, these 
moral bandits, these spiritual 
robbers have their way.’ 
Those who complain about 
strong language in The Human- 
ist should consider how excited 
the other side can be. I think 
we should keep our tempers, 
though I am sorry for the young 
man in a Trieste cinema who 
recently exploded when Pius 
XII was shown on a newsreel. 
He shouted out that the late 
Pope had supported Mussolini, 
Franco, Petain, and Pavelic. 
‘There he is, the bandit’, he 
yelled. I don’t think either side 
should call each other ‘ bandits ’, 
but although you can do so with 
impunity in England, it is other- 
wise in Italy. Remo Remi was 
sentenced to one year’s solitary 
confinement. Hecror HAWTON 
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THE RELIGION OF THOMAS PAINE 


by RONALD FLETCHER 


For Paine religion means doing justice, loving 
mercy and endeavouring to make people happy 


two revolutions which were perhaps the most 

important events in shaping the modern world 
— turned his incisive intellect to political affairs, 
but it is less evident why he should have felt it 
necessary to concern himself with religion. 

The French Revolution in particular raised two 
questions in Paine’s mind. The first was that this 
political revolution — attempting to transform 
society completely, as it did— would necessitate 
a fundamental change in religion, and therefore 
a critical assessment of it. All the falsenesses of 
those organized religions which had supported 
the old traditional regimes would have to be dis- 
carded in the new societies which rested their 
social and political arrangements upon a rational 
assessment of human nature and a rational state- 
ment of the principles of morality and justice. 

There was the danger, however, that the impor- 
tant and genuine elements of religion might be 
lost together with the spurious elements. Paine 
therefore offered his criticism of organized Chris- 
tianity as an attempt to separate what was true 
and good in religion from what was untenable 
and evil. The second point was an outcome of 
his disappointment with certain aspects of the 
revolution. 

He saw quickly and shrewdly that a secular 
governmental power, in defending its revolu- 
tionary achievements, was in danger of employ- 
ing precisely the same methods as the older reli- 
gions in order to maintain its authoritative hold 
over the minds of the people. 

‘The just and humane principles of the revo- 
lution’, says Paine, ‘which philosophy had first 
diffused had been departed from . . . The intole- 
rant spirit of Church persecutions had trans- 
ferred itself into politics; the tribunals, styled 
revolutionary, supplied the place of an inquisi- 
tion; and the guillotine of the State outdid the 
fire and faggot of the Church.’ 

For these two reasons, then, Paine felt himself 
bound to offer a critical study of religion. 

Paine was himself a staunch believer in God; 


|: is quite clear why Paine — involved in the 
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a most religious man. There is a tendency among 
many to equate the term free-thinker with that of 
agnostic or atheist. Paine would have thought 
this identity nonsensical. God gave man reason — 
why then should he deny man the free use of his 
reason? Why should he fear the frank, honest, 
and outright use of man’s reason? And could he 
possibly be such a petty being as to become 
annoyed when man made mistakes in the use of it? 


Religion Without Revelation 

It is important to remember this, because any- 
one reading Paine’s devastating and completely 
irreverent attack upon Christianity, and thinking 
of him as a free-thinker, could be quite forgiven 
for thinking that Paine was outrightly irreligious. 
But it is just Paine’s great conception of God 
which gives him his powerful zeal in attacking a 
religious doctrine which presents a picture of God, 
man, and the world in terms of a confuse 
immoral, vicious, and completely illogical fairy 
tale. 

Tom Paine was a theist and a deist — that i 
he believed in a divine creator of the univer 
who manifested his characteristics and his prin? 
ciples in his works (in Nature); and he believed 
in God without revelation. The well-known 19t 
Psalm, which begins ‘The Heavens declare th 
glory of God and the firmament sheweth 
handywork .. .’, was Paine’s own best-loved 
statement of his view. There are still those who 
cannot see that a religious believer may not be 4 
Christian, but Paine was emphatic. ‘He that 
believes in the story of Christ’, he said, ‘is an 
infidel to God.’ The Christian story, for him, was 
too ludicrous to be the revelation of the God he 
worshipped. 

The Age of Reason is not a book that one 
could nowadays uphold on all counts, It is — 
times misinformed ; it is sometimes illogical ; and 
Biblical criticism has become a very sophisti: 
cated affair since Paine’s time. As Thomas 
Hobbes might put it, ‘Men now fill whole 
volumes with such stuffe!’ Having said this, how 
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ever, it remains true that Paine’s book is one of 
the most powerful criticisms of Christianity, and 
of the Bible as the word of God, that has ever 
been written; and it is surely, too, one of the 
most entertaining. 

It is pleasant to see St Paul described as a 
‘manufacturer of quibbles’, to see St Matthew 
charged with a ‘most barefaced piece of imposi- 
tion’, and to read: ‘Among the most detestable 
villains that in any period of the world have dis- 
graced the name of man, it is impossible to find 
a greater than Moses. . . . Here is an order to 
butcher the boys, to massacre the mothers, and 
debauch the daughters.’ Paine’s outright irreve- 
rence for Biblical personalities makes good read- 
ing. 

The Age of Reason falls into three sections. 
The first was written towards the end of 1793 
just before Paine was imprisoned, and it is a 
straightforward attack upon revelation in religion 
(in Christianity in particular) and upon the 
methods — mystery, miracle, and prophecy — by 
means of which religions try to maintain their 
position as the authoritative vehicles of revealed 
truth. Briefly, Paine dismisses all these preten- 
sions of religion by arguing (a) that they are not 
necessary, (b) that it is belittling the nature of 
God to maintain that they are necessary, (c) that 
they place an unwarranted authority between the 
individual and God, and .(d) that, in any case, a 
man is not only entitled, but positively beholden, 
to reject these claims if he is to maintain the 
integrity of reason. 

Revelation must be some direct communication 
from God to a man which is different in kind 


re the from ordinary reason and experience and which 
th his} must tell you something that you did not know 
t-loved| before, and could not know before by ordinary 
e whol methods. Paine maintains (a) that practically all 
xt be a; the details recorded in the Bible are details that 
e that} the Jews knew by ordinary experience and rea- 
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soning. No new knowledge was, in fact, revealed. 
But (b) unless God reveals a truth to all indivi- 
duals (when, of course, it is common experience) 
then those who have not received this revelation 
must positively refuse to believe it on the strength 
of statements from others—for its authority, 
then, rests on nothing but hearsay, and this no 
reasonable man can accept. 

If a person or a Church claims it has this 
revealed truth, and maintains that — without 
reason — we must accept it, then this constitutes 


an arbitrary imposition of power, which Paine 
deplores. 


Pious Fraud 

Unfortunately, once such a claim has been 
made, it has to be defended. ‘It is’, Paine says, 
‘with a pious fraud as with a bad action; it 
begets a calamitous necessity of going on.’ 
Churches are therefore driven to support their 
claims, in the face of rational criticism, by three 
chief methods. Firstly, they appeal to the exis- 
tence of mystery, beyond the investigation of 
reason, but to which revelation gives them access. 
Paine claims, here, that mystery is positively 
antagonistic to true religion. If God wishes us to 
know, experience, and enjoy the world he has 
created, and especially if he wishes us to lead 
upright lives based upon his moral precepts — 
then surely he will make his truth plain before 
us. Why should he wish to place us in the midst 
of obscurities, and, further, give some people 
power over others by giving them preferential 
insight? Secondly, miracles are used, and Paine is 
equally scathing about these from a_ logical 
point of view. He does not bother to argue 
whether miracles have or have not happened. He 
simply maintains that to lay claim to miracles in 
support of one’s belief is (a) to show the weak- 
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ness of your doctrine rather than its strength, and 
(b) to degrade the Almighty into the status of a 
showman, a conjurer, a chap who can do unusual 
tricks to show how clever and powerful he is. A 
smart God could always go one further: ‘The 
story of the whale swallowing Jonah’, says Paine, 
“though a whale is large enough to do it — bor- 
ders greatly on the marvellous; but it would 
have approached nearer to the idea of a miracle 
if Jonah had swallowed the whale.’ 

Prophecy and its fulfilment is the third method 
used. and Paine dispenses with it just as scath- 
ingly. ‘If he [the prophet] happened,’ he says, ‘ in 
shooting with a long bow of a thousand years, to 
strike within a thousand miles of the mark, the 
ingenuity of posterity would make it a point 
blank ; and if he happened to be directly wrong, 
it was only to suppose, as in the case of Jonah 
and Nineveh, that God had repented himself and 
changed his mind. What a fool do fabulous sys- 
tems make a man? ’ 

Furthermore, if God felt it imperative to reveal 
his will to prophets, he would surely make it 
clear, in terms that could be understood by every- 
one ; not in such a manner that people would be 
lost in a hundred-and-one differing interpreta- 
tions. ‘It is conceiving very irreverently of the 
Almighty ’, says Paine, ‘ to suppose he would deal 
in this jesting manner with mankind .. .’ 

Paine rejects revelation, mystery, miracle and 
prophecy, then, as having no part in true religion. 
Indeed, he claims, any religion is false and incon- 
sistent which holds it to be irreligious to study, 
by reason, the universe which God has made. An 
interesting point which follows from Paine’s 
theistic and deistic views is that true theology is 
natural philosophy, natural science, the whole of 
our knowledge about Nature; and that Christian 
theology is merely the study of a baseless mytho- 
logy. ‘ The study of theology as it stands in Chris- 
tian Churches’, he says, ‘is the study of nothing, 
it is founded on nothing, it rests on no principles, 
it proceeds by no authorities, it has no data, it 
can demonstrate nothing, and admits of no con- 
clusion.’ 

The second and third parts of The Age of 
Reason are almost entirely concerned with Bib- 
lical criticism. When writing his first part, Paine 
had no Bible. On his release from prison, and in 
order to attack his critics, he undertook a detailed 
study of the Bible to vindicate his earlier views, 
and to show (a) that the Bible was not fit to be 
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considered the word of God, and that many views 
about it were in error, and (b) that the Christian 
account of the crucifixion, the resurrection, and 
the ascension of Jesus, and the linking of these 
events with supposed prophetic utterances from 
the Old Testament, was a confused fable without 
any reasonable foundation. 

Paine pursued these studies with brilliance and 
originality. By using methods which have now 
come to be the stock-in-trade of Biblical criti- 
cism he certainly showed that the authorship of 
many books of the Bible are falsely attributed to 
the persons whose names they bear; that the age 
of many of these books has been falsely 
reckoned; that the so-called prophecies of the 
Old Testament and the events of the Gospels 
cannot be really and significantly connected by 
the wildest stretches of the imagination ; and that 
a comparison of the account of the crucifixion 
and other events given by the different Gospels 
renders the reliability of any of them extremely 
dubious. To give one example: in Matthew’s 
account of the crucifixion we are told that the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from top to 
bottom, that there was an earthquake, that the 
rocks were rent open, that graves opened, that 
the bodies of many of the saints who slept came 
out of their graves and appeared to many. How 
is it, then, that these events, so noteworthy and 
unusual, were not noted in the accounts of the 
other people who were there at the time? 
‘Strange’, says Paine, ‘that an army of saints 
should return to life and nobody know who they; 
were, or who it was that saw them, and that not 
a word more should be said on the subject, nor 
these saints have anything to tell us!’ 

In his third part Paine has certain observations 
to make about a theory of dreams which shows 
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originality, and he suggests connections between 
the phenomena of dreams and insanity which 
would quite become a modern psychologist. Need- 
less to say, he applies this analysis to debunk 
many of the claims of religion. Pointing out how 
many elements of Christian teaching come from 
reported dreams — for example, it is in a dream 
of Joseph’s that we learn that the child conceived 
within Mary is of the Holy Ghost — Paine says 
‘and this story of dreams has thrown Europe into 
a dream for more than a thousand years’. Paine 
believed that it was the new rational approach to 
human affairs incorporated in the American and 
French revolutions which dealt the death-blow to 
this religion of dreams. 


This, then, is a brief account of Paine’s book. 
In a short space it is quite impossible to give an 
adequate impression of the vigour, the colour, 
and the directness of his style, his wit, and his 
sheer forcefulness. 


Paine was wrong, of course, in thinking that 

Christianity and other religions had received their 
death-blow with the American and French revo- 
lutions, Religions are notoriously flexible, as are 
the human feelings which lean towards them, and 
Paine was right in fearing that secular, revolu- 
tionary movements could make use of these feel- 
ings and themselves become fanatical religions. 
The person who believes in Paine’s principles 
must now stand, therefore, between many rival 
schools of fanaticism, and must conduct a diffi- 
cult, detailed defence of these principles on many 
fronts. Paine was right in placing the emphasis 
he did upon reason, and in interpreting this 
emphasis in the doctrine of human rights so 
clearly and forthrightly. 
Both reason and the doctrine of human rights 
are nowadays shrugged aside by many who give 
credence to the fashionable ‘ flight from reason °. 
Paine’s message, then, a hundred and fifty years 
after his death, has a vital current importance, 
and we would do well to remember and uphold 
the principles for which he stood and the spirit 
in which he defended them. 

‘I believe’, says Paine, ‘that religious duties 


consist in doing justice; loving mercy; and 
endeavouring to make our fellow creatures 
happy.’ 


Not all of us could agree with Paine’s belief in 
God, but it requires little magnanimity to agree 











that it would be hard to find a better creed. 





THE STRANGE 
LORE OF ANGELS 


by GUSTAV DAVIDSON 


Belief in good and bad spirits 
led to fantastic speculations 


HAT is an angel? The word in 
Sanskrit is angiras, a divine spirit ; in 
Persian, angaros, a couriér; in Greek, 


angelos, a messenger. In popular usage it denotes 
a supernatural being, intermediate between God 
and man. 

To the Greeks the word had no supernatural 
connotation. The nearest approximation to our 
angel was their daimon (demon) or genius. The 
Hebrew for angel, malak or malach, served also 
for demon, as in malache habbala, ‘demons of 
destruction ’. The Chaldeans conceived of angels 
simply as higher demons, Angels and demons, 
like mortals, could be good or evil. 

So, too, in the early stages of Sumerian cul- 
ture, the gods and goddesses who formed groups 
in the pantheon of this people were indistinguish- 
able from demons. The word ‘devil’ itself is a 
diminutive derived from the root div, from which 
we get our word ‘ divine ’, Devil merely means, or 
meant, ‘a little god’. 

In ancient Persian mythology, daevas were the 
beneficent gods of popular belief, but as taught 
by Zoroaster (c.650 BC) they were regarded as 
spurious deities or demons. However, when the 
Zoroastrian religion became corrupt, angels (pic- 
tured surrounding Ahuramazda in the same man- 
ner and with the same clamour of adoration as 
the seraphim surrounding Yahweh in Merkabah 
lore) assumed the character of the daevas. 

In the Christian Gospels the term as used by 
Matthew and John would indicate that both these 
evangelists considered angel and demon (or devil) 
analogous —‘the devil and his angels’ (Matt 
25, 41), ‘the dragon and his angels’ (Rev 12, 19), 
etc. In Roman Catholic theology angels consti- 
tute a middle kingdom or hierarchy, standing 
between the divine spirit, who: is God, and man, 
who is both spirit and matter. 

Now, whether the intermediaries were called 
angels or demons, whether they were regarded as 
good or evil, they were all pure spirits: they 
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differed not in their created nature or in their 
spiritual aspect, only in their will and mission, 
and in the fact (perhaps the determining fact) 
that good angels alone attained the beatific vision, 
the bad angels being fixed eternally in evil. 

Dante, in the Inferno, canto 3, speaks of neutral 
angels who, in his view, are damned because, 
while they did not actually join in the rebellion 
against their creator, were nevertheless untrue to 
him in that they sought a selfish gain (‘ Degli 
angeli che non furon rebelli,/Né fur fedeli a Dio, 
ma per sé foro’, etc). Heaven cast out these 
neutrals, but hell would not receive them — at 
least, not the ‘ deeps’ of hell; hence they remain 
personae non gratae in both realms, denied on 
the one hand the bliss of Paradise and, on the 
other, ‘the hope of death’, Since the notion of 
neutral angels is not scriptural, nor Church 
dogma, it was long believed to have been an 
invention of Dante’s (see Charles Eliot Norton’s 
footnote, p 17, in his translation of the Divine 
Comedy, vol 1, Houghton Mifflin Co, Boston, 
1902). But another American scholar, C. H. 
Grandgent, traced the source to the Syriac ver- 
sion of a fourth century apocryphon, the Apoca- 
lypse of Paul, where the reference occurs (Grand- 
gent’s edition of the Divine Comedy, p 31, ftn 27; 
D. C. Heath & Co, Boston, 1933). 


Angels of Terror 

There are numerous impersonal denominations 
of angels, stemming likewise from the notion of 
intermediaries. Such are the elements, stars, 
planets, constellations, the logoi (Philonian), the 
throne chariot (Merkabah), man’s imaginative 
faculty (the Platonic intelligences), and even 
churches. When God found need for special 
envoys, he pressed into his service ravens, doves, 
asses, lions, sparrows, etc. These ‘ angels’ worked 
predominantly for good; but there were angels 
who worked predominantly for evil — the Angels 
of Destruction, the Angels of Vengeance (equated 
with the Angels of the Divine Face), the Angels 
of Confusion, the Angels of Pestilence, the Angels 
of Lust, etc. . 

In his forty-day tour of heaven Moses had the 
privilege of meeting Angels of Terror, an innu- 
merable host surrounding the Throne of Glory. 
The Lawgiver was told by Shamshiel, prince of 
Paradise, that these were ‘the strongest and 
mightiest of all the angels’ (Louis Ginzberg’s 
The Legends of the Jews, Jewish Publication 
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Society, Philadelphia, 1912). Very likely they were 
of the order of ofanim (cherubim). 

When Paul was ‘caught up’, he was taken to 
the third heaven, dwelling-place of the Powers, 
where he found, he said, ‘ forgetfulness which 
deceiveth and draweth unto itself the hearts of 
men, and the spirit of slander and the spirit of 
fornication and the spirit of wrath . . . and angels 
without mercy whose countenances were full of 
fury’ (Apocalypse of Paul). The Apostle to the 
Gentiles also encountered angels in heaven who 
were called simply ‘angels of evil’. Here, cer- 
tainly, in this curious parenetic work, Dante 
found source material for his varying levels of 
hell. 

There were, or are, angelic demons who reside 
in the fifth heaven, These ‘Watchers’ or ‘ Gri- 
gori’, as they are called in hechaloth lore, enjoy 
greater eminence than archangels, who rate a 
place one level lower, in the fourth. In the seventh 
heaven, or in the tenth heaven, where God resides, 
the demon par excellence (Satan) appears to be 
perfectly at home, going and coming freely, as in 
Job i, 6. In Jellinck’s Bet Hamidrasch there is 
reference to a legend which speaks of no less than 
955 heavens. A more modest figure, 390 heavens, 
is vouched for in Masekheth Dereskh Erets, an 
extra-Talmudic source. It is presumed that in all 
these heavens the angels (that is, the good angels) 
outnumber the demons by a fair ratio. 

But whether there is only one heaven, or seven 
or ten or 955, the distance between heaven and 





hell is not very great, if we can believe the third: 


century Palestinian rabbi Johanan. That vener- 
able sage claimed, in a work called Kohelet 
Rabbah (Commentary on Ecclesiastes), that ‘a 
partition of only a handbreadth, the span of four 
inches (sic), separates the two kingdoms’. If this 
is sO, it might solve a problem which has troubled 
divines for a long time —to wit, how Jesus was 
able to fulfil his promise to Dysmas, one of the 
two thieves on the cross, ‘Today shalt thou be 
with me in paradise ’, when he (Jesus) is said to 
have gone to hell immediately after his resurrec- 
tion (Eph 4, 9) and to have remained there three 
days, following which he spent forty days on 
earth with his disciples, ‘to whom he showed 
himself alive’ (Acts 1, 3). Only then, forty-three 
days later, did Jesus make his ascent. It is highly 
improbable, however, that the Church will ever 
accept Rabbi Johanan’s yardstick. 

Various explanations have been offered as to 
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why Jesus saw fit to descend to hell, a ‘fact’ 
affirmed in the Apostles’ Creed. The matter has 
been so mooted about it might warrant a brief 
digression here. One explanation is that Jesus 
went to negotiate the release of Adam along with 
the other saints ‘in prison’. This, it is said, was 
accomplished with the aid of Beelzebub, Lord of 
Flies, for which good deed this accommodating 
arch-fiend was rewarded by being made boss of 
the underworld pro tem (the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, also known as the Acts of Pilate). Another 
explanation is that Jesus went only as far as 
limbus patrum, a kind of half-way station 
between heaven and earth, where the patriarchs 
and prophets who had died unbaptized were 
awaiting redemption at the Last Day. Jesus sup- 
posedly ransomed the lot and took them with him 
to Paradise. 

The Jews dispute all this. Abraham, they point 
out, had been enjoying bliss for at least two 
millenniums before the Advent, and they call to 
witness the Christian Gospel of St Luke. 


Christ in Hell 

In Luke 16, 23-26, Lazarus is carried to 
Abraham’s bosom — that is, ‘to the state of bliss 
in Paradise which the father of the faithful was 
enjoying’ (Dictionary of the Holy Bible, Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York, c 1859). Here, 
clearly, Abraham was not in hell, nor were any 
of the other patriarchs. However, according to 
Giovanni Papini, ‘as soon as Christ arose after 
the crucifixion, his first thought, as St Peter and 
St Paul bear witness, was to descend into the 
nether regions to liberate the souls of the patri- 
archs and of the just, and to conduct them with 
him to the skies in the dwelling-place of salvation 
and beatitude’ (The Devil, E. P. Dutton & Co, 
New York, 1945). Here, clearly, Abraham, along 
with the other patriarchs, was in hell, an opinion, 
as we have seen, shared by Nicodemus. We have, 
then, the curious case of St Luke and the Jews 
maintaining. on the one hand, that the patriarchs 
were in heaven (and hence had no need of being 
redeemed) and, on the other hand, St Peter, St 
Paul, and Nicodemus contending they were in 
hell. 

As for Moses, after the Lawgiver’s mortal 
remains were interred on Mt Nebo his soul was 
borne aloft by no less than five top hierarchs 
(Michael, Metratron, Gabriel, Uriel, and 


d as toi Raphael). Elijah, as everybody knows, went 





straight to heaven without tasting death or hell, 
and was at once transformed into the angel San- 
dolphon. 

Indeed, according to the best-informed Jewish 
authorities, al/ the patriarchs and prophets, with- 
out benefit of baptism, went to heaven immedi- 
ately after their demise — with the one exception 
of Elijah who, as noted, never even died. (Accord- 
ing to Hebrews 11, 5, Enoch was another excep- 
tion: ‘By faith Enoch was translated that he 
should not see death.’) 


The Great Divide 

But to hark back to ‘What is an angel?’ All 
angels, good or bad, as we have seen, are pure 
spirits. When one third of them fell, through the 
sin of pride, they were evicted from God’s pre- 
sence and hurled into the abyss. There was then 
a division and a distinction between the good and 
the bad. Still, in early writings, the terms ‘ angel ’ 
and ‘demon’ continued to be interchangeable, 
and to have spoken of an angel was not neces- 
sarily to have implied a ‘ good’ angel. 

In time, however, when fallen angels became 
an accepted creed in Christian theology and the 
connotation ‘demon’ or ‘ devil’ was restricted to 
these apostates and their offspring, the two terms 
parted company. When Shakespeare used the 
expression ‘angels and ministers of grace’, he 
thought of angels only as good, the ‘ ministers of 
grace’ serving merely as an apposition, not as a 
separate category. By Shakespeare’s time angels 
and demons had long been on opposite sides of 
the celestial poles. And there doubtlessly, till the 
End of Days, they will remain —unless, of 
course, the Church decides otherwise. 
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BABOUC IN WONDERLAND 


by CHARLES S. BLINDERMAN 


This fantasy of an American professor satirizes 
many aspects of the world we live in today 


ABOUC sat by the banks of the Oxus, 
Bes the water with his big toe and softly 

humming to himself a Scythian melody, 
when Ithuriel the angel descended from the clouds 
and said to him: 

‘Babouc, the celestial host have assembled to 
decide whether Persia has finally earned the 
privilege of being extirpated. You will go there 
and you will examine its inhabitants; return and 
give us your information so that we may deter- 
mine what to do.’ 

‘But my lord’, said Babouc, ‘I am now an 
old man and do not wish to revisit Persia.’ 

Ithuriel withdrew a small thunderbolt from his 
valise and dropped it at Babouc’s feet, where 
it exploded in many colours. Babouc then gathered 
his attendants, purchased provisions of figs, dates, 
myrrh and honey, and began the long journey 
eastward, to Yengi duniah, the New World. After 
travelling seven weeks, he found himself on the 
wide open plains and he saw in the distance, 
beyond acres of empty fields, a mansion sparkling 
in the sun. Here he encountered a man sitting 
in a rocking-chair which was covered with mink 
and inlaid with precious stones. On this man’s 
head was a hat so flaring and impressive that 
Babouc believed he was face to face with a sat- 
rap. The man was resting his booted legs on the 
shiny roof of a very low car and his hands on 
the shiny bosom of a very beautiful young cowie, 
or courtesan. 

‘How comes it, sir,’ said Babouc with proper 
deference, ‘that you sit there like a satrap while 
the land about you lies fallow and sere? ’ 

‘That? ’ said the man, between crunches on a 
chunk of kebob. ‘Oh, I didn’t plant any crops 
last year. Got over fifty thousand patakas for it.’ 

‘ Ah,’ thought Babouc, ‘ that is strange. What a 
generous country is this Persia, that it rewards 
idleness so well.’ 

Babouc and his servants rode on, past much 
uncultivated land, and then, on the other side of 
a hill, he found himself amid fields of wheat and 
corn, and he was glad to see that Persia could 
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thus satisfy the hunger of the people of the world. 
Standing in the middle of a field, smiling as he 
looked upon his property, stood the owner, also 
nobly adorned with a hat. As Babouc rode up, 
his camel stumbled over a skinny Mesopotamian 
lying face down in the rich soil. 

‘May I compliment you, sir,’ said Babouc, ‘ on 
your fine fields. This wheat, Allah grant, is not too 
dear for the poor to make dough? * 

‘The poor make dough?’ repeated the man, 
and he fell to his knees in convulsions of laughter, 
“What are you? A Muscovite? This wheat gets 
put in those silos, and then when the rats and the 
bugs eat it all up we grow some more.’ 

“I see’, said Babouc, who really did not quite 
understand why the Mesopotamian should be 
skinny and lying face down while rats and bugs 
grew fat. But he took out his quill and scratched 
the information on a piece of parchment. ‘ And 
you receive recompense for this? ’ 

‘Sure. The good old US of Persia pays us one 
thousand patakas a minute for not raising this 
stuff or for raising it and storing it or for burning 
it.’ 


Free Enterprise 


Babouc raised his eyes to the heavens, praised 
Allah and the wonders of Persia, and then con- 
tinued with his caravan, leaving the farmer rolling 
in the field. He travelled many parasangs, past 
herds of cattle, past snow-capped mountains, past 
bill-boards, to the sea, and he arrived at an elec- 
trified fence beyond which he could see dozens 
of smooth silver pillars pointing upwards, tower- 
ing as far above the ground as the mosques of 
Scythia. Upon presenting his credentials as 4 
foreign dignitary, he was fed, photographed, and 
fingerprinted, and allowed to enter the sacrosanct 
grounds to examine these interesting objects. 

‘In the name of God,’ asked Babouc, with his 
quill in readiness, ‘ what are these? ’ 

‘ Missiles ’, said a bewhiskered and bespangled 
warrior. 

‘You employ them for—?’ asked Babouc. 
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‘Sometimes they blow up and sometimes they 
don’t. We’re trying to do our best. All this criti- 
cism is un-Persian’, said the warrior. 

‘IT see’, said Babouc, who was getting more 
confused than ever and could write nothing down. 

The warrior elucidated, ‘They bomb 1s, we 
bomb them.’ 

‘Ah, and how many could be killed with one 
of these missiles? ’ 

‘Well, to be precise, anywhere from a hundred 
thousand to ten million. But most of them just 
blow up right here’, the warrior confessed, reali- 
zing that Babouc was just an ignorant foreigner 
and not a journalist. 

‘Why, then, do you make these missiles if they 
do not work?’ asked Babouc, thinking that it 
was better by far that they did not. 

‘People work. We blow up missiles, people 
got to make more, they earn money, they pay 
taxes, so that we can make more missiles so that 
people can get work so that...’ 

Babouc interrupted him by asking, ‘And do 
you make other things in this fashion? ’ 

‘Sometimes we do, and sometimes we don’t. 
We make machines that rust and autcmobiles 
that look old-fashioned in a year and all sorts 
of things like that there.’ 

A long way behind the missiles, Babouc, who 
had excellent eyesight, could discern a broken- 
down wooden building. This, he was told. was 
a medressah, or school. 

‘Oh ho,’ said the warrior, sipping coke and 


, anticipating the next question, ‘education is the 


finest thing of all. Just give us a couple of new 
cars that rust fast. But education is the finest 
thing of all. What we need is a full garage.’ 

‘And an empty mind?’ asked Babouc, but 
then he immediately regretted his sarcasm because 
the warrior looked hurt and uncertain and walked 
away glancing over his shoulder. 

Babouc quickly rounded up his servants and 
proceeded on his journey northward to the land 
of the Georgians. The myrrh and honey having 
been consumed, they stopped at a Persian eatery. 
Inside, Babouc was dismayed to find, there were 
no chairs. He turned to a dark-skinned Persian 
and asked him about this. 

‘Boy,’ said the man, ‘if you sit, we sit. {f you 
ride, we ride. If you goes to school, we goes to 
school. That’s just the way it’s gonna be, so you 
want trouble, you got it.’ 

Babouc was perplexed. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I meant 


no offence. You speak of you and of others. 
Surely you are all Persians? ° 

The man was mollified by Babouc’s gentle tone 
and lowered his fist to the counter. ‘No, we 
ain’t. There’s white Persians and there’s black 
Persians and nobody wants grey Persians. We 
kin stand together, but if we sits together we 
mebbe will lay together and get lots of grey 
Persians which nobody don’t want.’ 

‘But I thought’, said Babouc, who had idled 
away his leisure time by reading the sacred docu- 
ments of Persia, ‘that all men are created equal. 
What has one’s colour to do with that?’ Babouc 
was perturbed because he was more grey than 
white or black. 

‘By the beard of the prophet, Mac, this is a 
iree country ’, broke in the counterman, with a 
scowl on his face. ‘You don’t like it here. you 
can go to Heliogabalus.’ 


The Underdogs 


Babouc threw away his quill, slipped a dinar 
to his host, mounted his camel, and continued on 
his journey. He came upon all kinds of oddities 
and foibles. There were massive buildings with 
bars on them to house those men who, trained 
by their society to love gold, tried to get some 
and failed. In the dungeons, Babouc learned, the 
novices would learn how to perfect themselves in 
the craft of crime, so that when they were re- 
leased they could more cunningly elude the blue- 
coated officials. Some men, subject year in and 
year out to irresistible temptation, were hanged, 
shot, gassed, or bastinadoed, though all the world 
knew that thus punishing Peter did not deter 
Paul. 

Babouc read the newspapers, listened io the 
radio, and watched television. He read that those 
responsible for the health of Persia, the manu- 
facturers of drugs and the /ocman, the doctors 
themselves, were so enamoured of gold that they 
would prefer to see people die or grow penniless 
rather than give up one little dinar; they were 
all shir bi pir, without compassion. He read that 
advertisers lied and politicians did not keep their 
promises, that honesty was a joke and cruelty 
a diversion. Probing deeper, he discovered that 
in many places of Persia the uneducated peasants 
had more votes than the educated town-dwelilers, 
that the wise man was distrusted and the ignorant 
placed in high office, that the Grand Sultan him- 
self could neither read nor write nor speak the 
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Persian language. He concluded that the basis of 
the entire society was greed, and he despaired. 
But when he saw great mosques and pious people, 
his heart was a little gladdened. 

Yet the pious people were taught to do good 
to their neighbours, but they experimented with 
poison gas; they were taught to be meek, but 
they were ambitious; they were taught to be 
poor, but they consecrated wealth as the highest 
good. At the time that Babouc entered Persepolis, 
the capital city of Persia, a religious debate was 
being pursued among sophisticated Persians, some 
of whom argued that the election of a Zoroastrian 
would be unwise, while others maintained the 
opposite point of view. Babouc sought for a 
sage, and having been told that his insignia was 
a pair of dark-rimmed spectacles and the posses- 
sion of a ‘liberal journal’, he found a man wear- 
ing the one and reading the other. 

The man stood up and announced: ‘The 
Zoroastrians will not endanger liberalism. Al- 
though they are against divorce, against birth 
control, against secular education, for heaven 
against earth, Ahuramazda against man, and 
dogma against mercy, although their entire history 
demonstrates that they are conservative, intolerant, 
inhumane, they present no danger to liberalism.’ 
He sat down. 

‘God is merciful’, said Babouc. ‘ You approve 
of them because they are the below-dogs? ° He 
was still a trifle shaky on Persian idiom. 

‘The man stood up again and said: ‘ Yes. They 
are the despised and the downtrodden. They 
breed faster than the rest of us, and so number 
more than any single Persian sect; where they 
can, they impose their doctrines on others by 
censoring books, movies, all unorthodox thought ; 
in the countries which they control they often 
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intimidate us ; their churches are not taxed and so 
they accumulate much wealth by baking bread, 
producing wine, investing in stocks and real- 
estate; but they are the under-dogs and present 
no danger to liberalism.’ He sat down. 

Babouc, hoping for some reasonable explana- 
tion for this paradox, asked: ‘But they are 
virtuous? They set an example of virtue? ’ 

The man rose. ‘ Yes. Among white unmarried 
mothers there are as many Zoroastrians as there 
are of any other single Persian group; among 


white criminals there are more Zoroastrians than! 


of all other Persian groups together; the largest 
criminal organization in Persia is composed ex- 
clusively of Zoroastrians; since they can expiate 
their crimes by confession, they need not be 
scrupulous about committing them; since eternal 
salvation is the important goal, they need not 
seek for goodness here below except insofar as 
that goodness affects their after-life ; but they are 
virtuous and present no danger to liberalism.’ 
He sat down again. 


No Thunderbolts Needed 

‘ Alas,’ wept Babouc, ashamed of his inability 
to grasp this elusive paradox, ‘if what you say is 
true, surely this Zoroastrian will not be elected 
Grand Sultan? ’ 

‘Why not? ’ said the man. 

Babouc proceeded to investigate the opponent; 
when he found out the history, nature, and quali- 
fications of Dick the Dervish, he threw away all 


his notes and thought that if he were a liberal: 


Persian he would drown himself in a barrel. 

His ears still tingling with the music of countri- 
fied and western Persia that he heard on the radio, 
his eyes still harbouring images of the bestialities 
he saw on television, his stomach and body still 
throbbing with the Persian delicacies he had con- 
sumed — coke, vitamin pills, miltown — his mind 
still ruminating over farmers who didn’t farm, 
weapons which didn’t work, Persians who weren't 
Persians, progressive conservatism, liberal Zoroas- 
trianism, division, inequality, crookedness, stupi- 
dity, he was happy to return to the banks of the 
Oxus, where he sat and fished. Ithuriel descended 
to him, swathed in clouds, and said: ‘ Well, 
Babouc, what have you to report? Shall we 
prepare the legions, gather the celestial forces, 
forge the thunderbolts, and utterly exterminate 
the brutes? ’ 

‘There is no need’, said Babouc. 
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ON THE AIR 











THE FUTURE OF 


BBC’s to bring together in 

the studio Prof Medawar 
( The Future of Man’) and a 
Catholic scientist — Mr Bernard 
Towers of Cambridge Univer- 
sity — for a discussion on Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phe- 
nomenon of Man. 

The book is a near best-seller ; 
but how many, I wonder, who 
read it bother about its scienti- 
fic side? What they will most 
certainly seize on is the author’s 
conclusion that behind pheno- 
mena there exists a transcen- 
dental reality which he calls 
‘Omega’ (God to you). For 
example, Mr Betjeman, review- 
ing in the Sunday Times the just 
published Swinburne Letters, 
went out of his way to observe 
that if Swinburne had lived to 
read Chardin’s book he would 
have given up being an ‘ agnos- 
tic’! (Swinburne was an atheist, 
anyway). 


‘Bogus Generalization’ 


That must be my excuse for 
returning to the subject here. 
Professor Medawar carried the 
attack further, pulling no punch- 
es and even accusing Chardin 
of dishonesty. For the defence 
we had Mr Towers, a Lecturer 
in Anatomy, who was not a 
mere advocatus diaboli but fully 
shares Chardin’s views. 

The book, he said, was in- 
evitably obscure. It was an 
audacious attempt to embrace 
all life and thought, laying him 
open, as Chardin knew, to the 
criticism that his facts were 
mixed with ‘metaphysics and 
dreams ’. But facts alone cannot 
explain what is transcendental: 
Chardin at least points the way. 

As Professor Medawar saw 
it, Chardin subordinates every- 


IE was a good idea of the 


by A. D. COHEN 


thing to the theory of evolution. 
Thus the elements of conscious- 
ness must have been present 
before the coming of life and 
our present consciousness cul- 
minate in some sort of super- 
consciousness or Omega point. 
The idea that evolution involves 
greater complexity goes back 
to Herbert Spencer. When an 
organism becomes’ more 
elaborate, we now think, it is 
taking orderliness from its en- 
vironment, and consequently 
the environment is decreasing 
in orderliness (second law of 
thermo-dynamics). Increase of 
information is orderliness. Char- 
din’s equating of consciousness 
with what he calls radial energy 
was a ‘ bogus generalization ’. 


A Catholic View 


Over to Towers: Conscious- 
ness, Chardin held, is a specific 
effect of organized complexity, 
developing living particles where 
previously there were inorganic 
particles and so_ throughout 
evolution from protozoa to man. 
The big step was when man 
acquired reflective conscious- 
ness, enabling us to look back, 
to re-create in our own minds 
the processes which have been 
going on for millions of years. 
Chardin speaks of man as ‘ in- 
turned ’, 

Many lines of evolution have 
stopped short of it, rejoined 
Professor Medawar. If we are 
able to think and reflect and 
devise theories of evolution, that 
doesn’t mean it is the unique 
and essential ‘ why ’ of evolution. 
That argument is founded on 
self-respect, not on ‘ remorseless 
logic’ as Chardin would have 
us believe. 

Both speakers agreed that 
genetical evolution must now 


MAN 


give place to _ psycho - social 
movements within mankind. 
According to Chardin, however, 
this new style of evolution is 
one of ‘ convergence’: it implies 
a further increase of radial 
energy in the consciousness it- 
self — a concept which can only 
be understood in the light of 
Chardin’s basic concept of a 
radial and a tangential energy, 
a within and a without. Chardin 
tried his best to stick to facts 
but, added Mr Towers, no one 
can get outside his own deeply 
committed personal beliefs. 
There we have it. 


Not Too Harsh 


As an affirmation of faith 
Professor Medawar was pre- 
pared to admire it, but Chardin 
claims that his work is a simple 
work of science in the ordinary 
sense, which was ‘ dishonest’ of 
him. Professor Medawar’s may 
seem a harsh judgment, but it 
Was necessary if we are not to 
confuse science with theology. 
Curiously enough, Chardin en- 
visages, as imminent, a ‘neo- 
humanity ’— ‘all the peoples’, 
he writes, are being ‘ inexorably 
led to formulate the hopes and 
problems of the modern earth 
in the very terms’ of the West. 
If there is one feature that 
marks out Western civilization 
from all others, altering the 
whole manner of mankind’s life 
and thought, it is science or ‘ the 
objective observation of facts’ 
as distinct from ‘metaphysics 
and dreams’. In combining them 
Chardin has. produced a two- 
headed monster which has little 
chance of surviving in the critic- 
al climate of our times. Who 
reads the Summa of Aquinas, a 
similar attempt and significantly 
out of the same stable, today? 
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PROFILE OF LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 








A SCOTTISH HUMANIST 


by E. ROB 


Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s early death robbed us 
of ‘ the greatest Scots novelist of the century’ 


COTLAND has a tradition of radical 
Sissi stretching back to David Hume 

and given impetus by the ecclesiastical satires 
of Robert Burns. So it is not altogether surprising 
that the greatest Scots novelist of the twentieth 
century, Lewis Grassic Gibbon, was a humanist. 
His masterpiece, the trilogy of novels, Sunset 
Song, Cloud Howe, and Grey Granite, issued 
collectively under the title A Scots Quair, is still 
available (Jarrolds, 18s) with a percipient intro- 
duction by Ivor Brown. 

This spring Scottish newspapers and the Scot- 
tish Home Service of the BBC commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Gibbon’s death at the 
early age of thirty-four. Hugh MacDiarmid in 
a broadcast tribute considered that he was not, 
even yet, fully appreciated by the people of Scot- 
land. One may hazard a guess that this is due in 
part to his attitude to religion as well as to his 
ruthless and sometimes harrowing realism. 

Grassic Gibbon (James Leslie Mitchell) was the 
son of a crofter, James Mitchell, and his wife 
Lilias Grassic Gibbon, from wkose name he 
adapted his pseudonym. Born on February 13, 
1901, at the farm of Hill of Seggat, near Auchter- 
less, in central Aberdeenshire, most of his child- 
hood was spent at Bloomfield, Drumlithie, Kincar- 
dineshire, on the small farm which his father was 
to work until his death in 1936. After a year at 
Mackie Academy, Stonehaven, he became a junior 
reporter on the Aberdeen Journal before moving 
to the Scottish Farmer in Glasgow. After a break- 
down in health, he came home to Kincardine 
before serving first in the Army and then in the 
RAF as a clerk. This enabled him to travel, taking 
him to the Middle East, an experience he put to 
good use in his books. 

In 1928 his service career ended and he began 
to write. His early short stories were constantly 
rejected until in despair he sent one to H. G. 
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Wells, who advised him to try the Cornhill maga- 
zine, at that time edited by Dr Leonard Huxley, 
father of Sir Julian. The first of his stories 
appeared in the Cornhill for January 1929, and 
more than a score of short pieces followed in 
subsequent issues during that year and the next. 
Some of these were collected under the title The 
Calends of Cairo (1931), with an introduction by 
H. G. Wells and Leonard Huxley, and Persian 
Dawns, Egyptian Nights (1932), with a preface by 
J. D. Beresford. 

A happy marriage to a childhood schoolmate 
spurred Mitchell on to a great burst of literary 
activity. In seven years he wrote seventeen books 
as well as working for a time as a publisher's 
reader. All but five of these works appeared under 
his own name —J. Leslie Mitchell. With recog- 
nition and increasing popularity, he was able 
to move from London to Welwyn Garden City, 
where on February 7, 1935, he died after an 
operation. 

Mitchell was passionately interested in human 
pre-history and this enthusiasm informs all the 
books he wrote. He believed in something very 
like a Golden Age of primitive virtue and he 
thought that he had found a scientific basis for 


this vision of history in the Diffusionist theory' 


of culture propagated by Prof G. Elliot Smith, 
W. J. Perry, and H. J. Massingham, among others. 
But in essence this attitude was emotional and was 
a protest against the Scottish Calvinism which 
Burns had attacked before him. The Diffusionism 
which he espoused was a rationalization of the 
* proletarian ’ sentiments of ‘ The Jolly Beggars ’— 
A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast: 


Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


It is noteworthy that in the eighteenth century 
Burns himself, also of ‘ peasant rearing and peas- 
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Lewis Grassic Gibbon (1901-1935) 


ant stock ’, shared this conviction of the virtues 
of the ‘natural man’, which he derived no doubt 
from Rousseau and the French Eniightenment. 
Sunset Song, written in the spring of 1932 and 
published in August of that year under the pseudo- 
nym of Lewis Grassic Gibbon, combined this 
anarchistic humanism with a realistic presentation 
of the pre-1914 crofter community in Kincardine- 


* shire made possible by what has been described as 


a ‘total recall’ of childhood memories. It is 
written in a highly exotic rhythmic prose little 
removed from blank verse. In its author’s words 
the technique was ‘ to mould the English language 
into the rhythms and cadences of Scots spoken 
speech, and to inject into the English vocabulary 
such minimum number of words from Braid 
Scots as that remodelling requires ’. 

The positive values which it acclaims are the 
values of the old Scottish crofter community, in 
which a rough and eccentric individualism is re- 
deemed by occasional highlights of co-operative 
mutual aid when the community acts as one: 
harvests and threshings, a farm fire, and a rustic 
wedding. A _ belligerent humanism emerges in 
passages like this: 

Her thoughts went back to the kirkyard. She asked 
Will would he like to come to the kirk next day, she 


hadn’t been there herself for a year. 
He looked surprised and then laughed: You’re not 


getting religious are you? as though she had taken to 
drink. . .. And she said No .. . I don’t believe they 
were ever religious, the Scots folk —not really reli- 
gious like Irish or French or all the rest in the history 
books. They've never BELIEVED, It’s just been a 
place to collect and argue, the kirk, and criticize God. 

And Will yawned; he said Maybe. He didn’t care 
one way or the other, himself. Mollie in the Argentine 
had taken up with the Catholics, and faith! she was 
welcome if she got any fun. 


After the holocaust of the First World War, 
which shatters the mould of the old rural econ- 
omy, the book ends with a magnificent retrospec- 
tive threnody by the minister for the four young 
men of Kinraddie who were killed: 

They went quiet and brave from the lands they 
loved, though seldom of that ilove might they speak, 
it was not in them to tell in words of the earth that 
moved and lived and abided, their life and enduring 
love. .. . And the land changes, their parks and their 
steadings are a desolation where the sheep are pastured 
... the crofter has gone, the man with the house and 
the steading of his own and the land closer to his 
heart than the flesh of his body. . . . For greed of 
place and possession and great estate these four had 
little heed: the kindness of friends and the warmth 
of toil and the peace of rest— they asked no more 
from God or man, and no less would they endure. 

So, lest we shame them, let us believe that the new 
oppressions and foolish greeds are no more than 
mists that pass. They died for a world that is past, 
these men, but they did not die for this that we seem 
to inherit. Beyond it and us there shines a greater 
hope and a newer world... . 


Sunset Song is not a novel for the squeamish. 
It depicts the ugliness as well as the beauty of the 
peasant life of the countryside. In some public 
libraries it was considered too coarse to appear 
on the open shelves. The ‘ insane peasant malice’ 
it depicts has been criticized as a ‘laboured, 
boring, psychological trick’. But those who have 
praised it claim that it ‘made the Scottish earth 
vocal ’. 

Grassic Gibbon was a rebel not only against 
the status quo in agricultural drudgery but also 
against the status quo in politics, religion, morals, 
and social attitudes. His heroine, Chris Guthrie, 
does not believe in God, but this does not prevent 
her from marrying a minister, Robert Colquohoun. 
Cloud Howe, the second novel of the trilogy, is 
the story of their life together in the village of 
Segget. To begin with, Robert thinks he can 
change the ways of the people by preaching ser- 
mons relevant to their daily tives. But he finds 
that social reform cannot come, as he hoped, 
through the Church. 

Gradually his sermons become more subdued 
until the painful incident of an evicted family 
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taking refuge in a pigsty renews his anguish. In 
the final catastrophe he renounces his faith in a 
pulpit oration: 


In the early days after the death of Christ His 
return was hourly awaited — His followers, scanty, 
assured, looked to His coming within a few months 
or years at the most, they were certain He would 
come again and redeem the evil of the world that had 
murdered HIM. And the years went by: and He 
tarried still. But that Hope and that Promise it was 
that bore the Cross to triumph at last in Rome, all 
over Europe; that uplifts it still. And still the Christ 
tarries and the world remains. 

LORD, REMEMBER ME WHEN THOU COM- 
EST INTO THY KINGDOM ... 

This year, when hunger and want filled the land, 
the counsellors of the nation told for our guidance 
that more hunger and poverty yet must come, an 
increase of stripes in the name of the Law, of Good 
Government, Order, in this Christian land, in this 
nineteenth century since the Christ died and came 
into that Kingdom of the Soul which the Churches 
proclaim that he came into — 


... AND IT WAS ABOUT THE SIXTH HOUR, 
AND THERE WAS A DARKNESS OVER ALL 
THE EARTH UNTIL THE NINTH HOUR. 

AND THE SUN WAS DARKENED, AND THE 
VEIL OF THE TEMPLE WAS RENT IN THE 
MIDST. 


So we see, it seems, in the darkened sun, in the 
rending veils of the temples and kirks, the end of 
Mankind himself in the West, or the end of the 
strangest dream men have dreamt — of both the God 
and the Man Who was Christ, Who gave to the world 
a hope that passes, and goeth about like the wind, 
and like it returns and follows, fulfilling nothing. 
There is no hope for the world at all . . . except it 
forget the dream of Christ, forget the creeds they 
forged in His shadow ... 


The Passing of Religion 


We have in this novel pity, terror, humour, and 
fidelity. Grey Granite (1934), the final book of 
the trilogy, dealing with life in a town, represents 
a falling-off in the opinion of many critics, al- 
though John Lehmann considered it ‘a fine prole- 
tarian novel ’. 

In the same year, also under the name Lewis 
Grassic Gibbon, appeared Niger: the Life of 
Mungo Park and Scottish Scene, or the Intel!:gent 
Man’s Guide to Albyn (the latter in collaboration 
with Hugh MacDiarmid). 

In Scottish Scene Gibbon shows that he saw 
how easily man can become less than man through 
trying to be more, how easily transcendental 
dreams can degenerate into authoritarian night- 
mares. He attacked religion as a dangerous 
‘corpus of archaic science . . . Man is naturally 
irreligious. Religion is no more fundamental to 
the human character than cancer is fundamental 
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to the human brain’. Because of this, as has been 
pointed out, he was apt to set up ministers and 
priests in his novels as Aunt Sallies at which he 
could aim missiles directed at their beliefs. 

Nevertheless, he was not intolerant of the 
kinder, gentler, more harmless manifestations of 
religion. He paid a generous tribute to the demo- 
cratic virtues of the Church of Scotland: 

The humble and the poor have found the Kirk and 
kirk life not only a grinding and mean oppressiveness, 


they have found (and find) ministers who are cheer- 
ful and helpful beings. 


Towards the end of this essay, he visualizes 
the passing of religion. 

One sees rise ultimately (in that perfect state that 
is an ultimate necessity for human survival, for there 
is no sure half-way house between Utopia and extinc- 
tion) in place of Religion — Nothing. . . . one does 
not seek to replace a fever by an attack of jaundice. 
One seeks the fields and night and the sound of the 
sea, the warmth of good talk and human companion- 
ship, love, wonder in the minute life of a water-drop, 
exultation in the wheeling Galaxy. All these fine 
things remain and are made the more gracious and 
serene and unthreatened as Religion passes. Passing, 
it takes with it nothing of the good — pity and hope 
and benevolence. Benevolence is as natural to Natural 
Man as hunger. It is . . . a conditioned reflex of 
mental and physical health. 


All Gibbon’s other books appeared under his 
own name, J. Leslie Mitchell. In 1932 came the 
archaeological romances, Three Go Back and The 
Lost Trumpet; in the following year Image and 
Superscription and Spartacus (a historical novel 
dealing with the slave revolt in Rome); in 1934 
The Conquest of the Maya, with a foreword by 
G. Elliot Smith (a Diffusionist view of the Mayan 
civilization), Gay Hunter, a Welisian romance, 
and Nine Against the Unknown: A Record of 
Geographical Exploration which includes the bit- 
ter story of the cruel treatment by the Spanish 
conquistadores of the gentle primitives of Central 
America. 

But the books in the Mitchell canon which are 
of the greatest interest to humanists are his first 
two novels, Stained Radiance (1930) and The 
Thirteenth Disciple (1931). In the former, the 
hero’s visit to the Church of the Nativity pro- 
vides an opportunity for a diatribe on priests 
(‘Plump, smooth men, they believed in the 
divinity of Christ, the efficacy of prayers to the 
saints and the remission of sins obtained by 
eating the body of the dead god and drinking 
his blood ’) and speculation about Christ. Mitchell 
thinks of him as an agitator, a Judean Bernard 
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Shaw, with an 
birth: 


inferiority complex about his 


He left behind him a memory of angry simplicity 
and kindliness which took by storm the slave popu- 
lations of the Roman world. .. . He offered freedom 
and comfort and full stomachs in the next world in 
exchange for suffering and stripes in this. To an audi- 
ence accustomed to suffering and stripes, but unac- 
customed to the promise, his appeal was irresistible. 
He offered something for nothing. That is still mainly 
his appeal . . . the idea of Christ came to the Western 
world and wiped reason from the slate .. . And the 
twisted memory of this crucified muddle-minded agi- 
tator had ever since lain across the centuries like a 
black shadow. 


Attitude to Sex 


The Thirteenth Disciple is generally considered 
to be the best of the Mitchell novels. The first 
half, which is semi-autobiographical, is set in 
Scotland. We start with the five-year-old Malcom 
{sic) Maudslay contemplating suicide. Four years 
later he asks his mother a quite simple question 
about sex. ‘ Her sallow face had flushed and her 
usual composure deserted her. “‘ You are a dirty 
little beast”.’ This response ‘killed in him the 
beginnings of an Oedipus complex if ever he had 
had one’, Maudslay is very bitter about the old- 
fashioned attitude to sex: 


It was the natural lot of women to be perpetually 
bowed in the ungracious discomforts of pregnancy. 
They seemed to take this lot calmly, but I do not 
believe that any woman other than a half-wit has 
ever desired a large family. Child-bearing: it was a 
drearily exciting inevitability . . . If only half the 
epitaphed ideal wives and mothers who predeceased 
their husbands in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had kept diaries of their inmost thoughts — 
what a history we might then possess of solemn 
marital lust disguised under the protective name of 
fatherhood! Especially among the clergy. If only we 
knew the private opinions of the wife of . . . John 
Donne. She bore twelve children in sixteen years, and 
died in child-bed. The Sunday following her death 
Donne preached a sermon on the text ‘ Behold in me 
a man afflicted ’. 


The chapter on his boyhood is headed ‘ Four- 
teen Thousand Miles’—the distance Malcom 
estimates he had to walk altogether in pursuit of 
an elementary education, it being about three 
miles over the fields from his croft to school and 
nearer five miles if he had to go round by the 
toad. He read voraciously so that his mother 
worried — quite seriously —lest his brain should 
soften under the strain. He hated the land and 
would never help with the farm work if he could 
help it: 


A beastly life. With memory of it and reading those 





Catholic writers who, for some obscure reason, 
champion the peasant and his state as the ideal state, 
Malcom is moved .. . to a sardonic mirth. . . . He 
is unprintably sceptical as to Mr Chesterton or his 
chelas ever having grubbed a livelihood from hungry 
acres of red clay, or regarding the land and its in- 
habitants with any other vision than an obese Vic- 
torian astigmatism . . . Sometimes, unkindly, he would 
vision Mr Chesterton sentenced to pass three years 
at Chapel o’ Seddel as hired man; picture of a large, 
distinguishec presence staggering across the slimy 
floors of Chapel o’ Seddel byre behind a barrow- 
load of reeking manure often cheered his dourer 
moments, 

He is sent to Sunday school and occasionally 
to church to be like the neighbours, but ‘no one 
experienced any real, vital belief’! + 

After journalism, army life and hawking, 
Malcom finds a job in London as ‘secretary to 
the Hanno Society’ and conceives the idea of a 
politico-social society whose outlook should be 
based on organized knowledge. This secular con- 
trol group agrees on eleven propaganda points: 
abolition of the legal status of marriage, State 
propaganda and enforcement of birth control 
(how precisely this is to be done is not sug- 
gested!), a general tax to be levied for the endow- 
ment of each woman's first two children, com- 
plete secularization of education, disestablishment 
of Churches, repeal of the blasphemy laws and 
censorship, nationalization of banks, the State to 
acquire controlling shares of principal industries, 
compulsory periodical dissolution and reorgani- 
zation of all chartered learned societies, the State 
to acquire all patents and establish a department 
for the endowment of bona fide individual re- 
search, international organization of associations 
pledged to both passive resistance and sabotage. 
The last point is, at a later stage, thrown out, 
causing Malcom to resign and go off on a fruit- 
less journey of exploration to America. So the 
end of the story is somewhat disappointing! 

In some ways the extravagances of Mitchell’s 
ardent anti-clericalism would be an embarrass- 
ment to more sober, rational humanists. He was 
not always judicious but, like Burns himself, he 
had the virtues of his defects. It is no accident 
that his first book (Hanno, 1928) and his last 
(Nine Against the Unknown, which in America 
has the title Earth Conquerors) were about ex- 
plorers, for he was himself above all a quester 
and it is the vigour of his questing that gave 
what he wrote its power and quality, Had he 
lived, he might well have now been a pillai of 
scientific humanism. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN 


by F. H. GEORGE 


BRAIN WASHING 


Brain washing is the biggest single threat to 
individual liberty that our age has in store 


[= subject of brain washing is a fairly 
considerable one, and has an increasing 
literature of its own; every month a new 
set of experiments is being carried out in the 
attempt to discover more about the methods 
which are effective in changing people’s attitudes. 

I myself was engaged for a short time on an 
experiment in brain washing in Canada, and the 
results obtained there have been shown to be 
essentially correct by the fact that other experi- 
menters arrived at the same results in many cases, 
and their results have also been somewhat ex- 
tended. I will describe briefly the experiment 
done in Montreal, and then draw a few general 
tentative conclusions about this sort of work. 

The subjects used in the experiments were 
volunteer undergraduates, who were well paid, but 
on a time basis, to stay in a large box for a 
maximum period of two weeks. Of course, each 
subject could terminate the experiment, or rather, 
his part in it, at any time, and in fact the majority 
came out after three or four days, and few stayed 
a week or longer. In most cases the sense of time 
was considerably distorted, and some of the sub- 
jects who came out after only a few days were 
disappointed to find out that they had carned 
much less than they had expected. 

The box was air-conditioned and contained a 
very comfortable bed, but the conditions under 
which the subject lived were greatly restricted. He 
was blindfolded all the time, and had to lie on the 
bed except at meal-times, when he was allowed 
to sit up to eat the food which was passed into 
the box on a tray. These were the only occasions 
on which the box was opened, except when the 
subject wanted to go to the lavatory, when he 
was led there and back, still blindfolded. His arms 
were cuffed in such a Way as to prevent them 
from touching his body, and in fact for most 
of the time all he could do was to lie on the bed 
with no sensory stimulation whatever other than 
the voice of the experimenter, who spoke into 
a microphone from outside the box, and was 
heard in headphone receivers fixed on the subject’s 


2iz 


head. The headphones were worn all the time and 
could not be removed without breaking a seal. 

The experiment obviously demanded _ that 
subjects were selected in a random way, as far 
as possible, and certainly randomly divided into 
two groups, before it was decided which one of 
every pair of persons went into the box; and 
although only one of them actually went into 
the box, both persons in each pair were exten- 
sively tested before and after the experiment. 
The persons who did not enter the box were 
used as a control group for comparison with 
the group that did. 

During their stay in the box the subjects were 
treated in a variety of different ways. They were 
tested in arithmetic and in other problems, and 
they were subjected to propaganda. It is not 
possible to go into detail here, but it is fair to say 
that the most striking results were those connected 
with propaganda. 

Some gramophone records were made on the 
subject of extra-sensory perception. They were 
not a particularly convincing set of records, in- 
deed they were rather crude and too obviously 


persuasive, and in the ordinary course of events! 


they would not have persuaded any rational 
person; but under the conditions of isolation 
these records seemed to make a very definite 
impression on subjects who were normally highly 
rational and well educated. 

The results can best be stated this way; most 
of the subjects in both the control and the ex- 
perimental groups were fairly sceptical about ex- 
tra-sensory perception before the experiment 
commenced. After the experiment was over, the 
group of people who had not been in the box 
remained sceptical, but of those who had been 
in the box, many now appeared to believe in 
extra-sensory perception. I am not in a position 
to be able to say how permanent this change 
was, but at the time it was extremely marked. 

Generally, subjects managed to convey that 
their experience had been thoroughly unpleasant, 
but they were unable to give any particular cause 
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for this feeling. It appeared to be a sort of non- 
specific fear. Many subjects also suffered from 
hallucinations under these conditions, especially 
those who stayed in the box for the longer periods. 
Examples were given of seeing coloured patterns 
and hearing odd sounds, 

It was noticeable, too, that many subjects be- 
came very suspicious; for instance, they often 
complained that their food was being delibezately 
spoiled, though of course this was not the case. 

In general it might be said that they all suffered 
an impairment of their rational judgment, some 
to a greater and some to a lesser extent. A sig- 
nificant point was indicated by one of the sub- 
jects, who said that, before entering the box, he 
had planned to spend the time rehearsing all his 
knowledge of his own subject for the forthcoming 
examinations. He found, however, after a short 
period in the box, that he could not carry out 
his plan, since he needed pencil and paper to 
organize his thoughts. 

Another variation on this general theme was 
illustrated by the results of tests of ability in 
solving mathematical problems by subjects who 
had been living in the box. There was a very 
definite decline in skill as compared with pre-box 
ability, even to the point, in some cases, where 
the subject was unable to solve correctly the 
simplest sort of arithmetical problem. 

Many further results derived from this experi- 
ment, but the main point was sufficiently demon- 
strated when it was realized that the control that 
we ‘feel’ we exercise over our own judgment 
is very much a function of the environment in 
which we normally operate. We depend upon 
visual and other sensory cues to order our acti- 
vities, and when these sensory cues are not forth- 
coming we begin to show signs of abnormal 
behaviour. 

The important form of abnormality exhibited 
in this experiment was lack of judgment and, 
by implication, suggestibility. 

These same effects can be procured to some 
extent by methods other than isolation. Torture 
does not itself change people’s minds, although 
it can change their behaviour; but torture com- 
bined with isolation may speed up the effects 
obtained by isolation alone. 

Other ways of achieving similar results have 
been used, one of which involves repetition, which 
may be combined with the stirring up of emotion 
to a degree sufficient to result in a state of fatigue 


in which judgment is lost. Drugs may also be 
used to achieve these suggestible states, and 
alcohol is well known to be at least partially 
effective to this end. 

Let me consider briefly the case of repetition. 
It is well known that propaganda of the sort 
used, for example, by dictators, depends upon 
making repeated claims of one kind or another, 
claims which were often eventually believed, how- 
ever unreasonable they may have appeared to be 
at first. Repeating statements again and again is 
obviously an effective technique, especially when 
the subjects have no initial antipathy to the matter 
of the statement, and still more so when they 
actually wish to believe it. Religious conversion 
bears a strong resemblance to this general sort 


_ of conversion, although it is most effective in its 


extreme form when accompanied by emotional 
tensions. 

The important thing about these methods is 
that they ultimately seem to depend upon one 
common feature, the paralysis of the normal 
thought processes. 

It is believed that rational thought depends 
upon the functioning of the cortex, and doubtless 
demands that the association fibres should be 
capable of carrying information in appropriately 
ordered fashion, and at high speed. This, of 
course, is what it normally does, and in doing so 
it integrates its activities with those of the lower 
nervous regions of the basal ganglia, thalamus 
and hypothalamus. However, the control function 
of the cerebral cortex can be interfered with in 
many ways, one of which is by narrowing the 
sensory input almost to the point of complete 
sensory deprivation and at the same time limiting 
the motor activity of the nervous system. The 
question of main interest is as to whether the 
more formal means of propaganda —the repe- 
titive method — depends upon the same idea of 
deprivation by monotony, or whether this simply 
makes use of the ordinary functioning of the 
brain. 

The ordinary functioning of the brain, it should 
be explained, involves associating events that 
occur together and, of course, accepting the truth 
of propositions that are confirmed. Naturally when 
the word ‘ confirmed’ is used we are introducing 
a difficult concept, since it is not always easy 
to decide about the nature of relevant evidence 
for confirmation. It does seem likely, though, 
that statements that are not refuted, and are 
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repeated frequently, are likely to be thought of 
as being confirmed, and this is precisely where 
repetitive propaganda is effective. 

Although it is probable that fatigue is a factor 
in all these methods of changing people’s beliefs, 
it is perhaps true to say that there is more in the 
matter than this. It looks as if the effective view- 
changing techniques do indeed depend upon an 
element of fatigue— perhaps, for this purpose, 
the more fatigue the better— which may be 
engendered by an emotional experience such as 
some sort of religious orgy, or by repetition, or 
by isolation, and this state confuses or destroys 
the operation of the critical faculty but allows the 
use of the simpler associative action of the brain. 

Of course it is not clear how all these functions 
can be drawn together into one ccherent theory, 


but the function of hypnosis is suggestive of the 
sort of process that is being enacted on the brain, 
and if this can be reproduced by drugs without 
any of the other preparative factors, then the 
whole - subject of attitude changing —or brain 
washing — becomes of the first importance. It 
is, indeed, already of the first importance. but 
perhaps not yet of the first efficiency. 

It should be remembered here that psychiatry 
itself could be regarded as a form of brain 
washing, and that progress in this field is also 
progress in the other. But whatever may be the 
benefits of psychiatry, it is certain that brain 
washing may be regarded as the biggest single 
threat to individual liberty that our age has in 
store for us, and one which we should be prepared 
to control at all costs. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE REFORMATION 


HAT was the Reforma- 
W tion? Was it, as Cobbett 
tried to make out, a 


land-grabbing foray by the 
rising bourgeoisie to lay hold 
on monastic estates? Or was it, 
as fervent Protestants _ still 
believe, the discovery of the 
great truth that the ultimate 
relation of a man is with his 
God in personal communion, 
unmediated by Church or Sacra- 
ments? Or was it a return to 
the primitive Gospel, long over- 
laid by the excrescences of 
ecclesiasticism? 

Recently we have had more 
psychological explanations: Eric 
Fromm, in The Fear of Free- 
dom, has explained that Luther’s 
theology reflected middle-class 
feeling among those threatened 
by rising capitalism and over- 
come by powerlessness and in- 
dividual insignificance. Hence 
the doctrine of Original Sin. By 
making the individual feel 
worthless and insignificant and 
a powerless tool in the hands 
of God, men were deprived of 
‘the self-confidence and of the 
feeling of human dignity which 


is necessary for any stand 
against oppressive secular 
authorities. 


It is clearly necessary that, 
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by JOHN LEWIS 


in the face of these utterly 
divergent views of a great 
turning-point in European his- 
tory, some complete review of 
the Reformation should be 
made which, with full mastery 
of the facts and with complete 
freedom from religious preju- 
dice, either Protestant or Catho- 
lic, will put the facts in order 
in the light of modern know- 
ledge. This has been done with 
a considerable measure of suc- 
cess by Mr Archibald Robert- 
son in The Reformation (Watts, 
21s). It is an immense task and 
it would be very easy either to 
neglect whole tracts of material 
or to put in so much that a 


confused picture would result. 
Mr _ Robertson has | skilfully 
avoided both errors. 


Papal Corruption 

Beginning with an admirable 
account of feudal Europe and 
its decline, he brings us to the 
degeneration of the Papacy, with 
its materialism and moral cor- 
ruption. Adapting itself to the 


spirit of the times, the Papacy; 


had become a very efficient busi- 
ness organization, closely linked 
with the great Florentine bank- 
ing firms, like the Medici, which 
took over most of the financial 
responsibilities of the Curia 
outside Italy. It is hardly sur- 
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prising that men like Luther 
saw a crude materialism every- 
where masquerading under 
Christian exteriors and that it 
was clear to many others that 
a successful career in the Church 
was generally the reward not of 
spiritual zeal but of business 
aptitude. 

Thus while the religious and 
secular thought of the later 
Middle Ages was mostly em- 
bodied in a top-heavy edifice 
completely obscuring the origi- 
nal fountain-head of inspiration, 
so, too, the Church as an insti- 
tution succumbed to this pro- 
cess Of over-elaboration. It is 
true that the primitive concep- 
tion of apostolic poverty was 
honoured in the mendicant 
orders, and that mere wealth 
did not confer the prestige 
which it subsequently acquired, 
but the Pope declared it to be 
heresy to affirm that Christ and 
his apostles did not possess 
property and the Fraticelli, who 
took the teachings of Jesus and 
St Francis too literally, were 
burnt at the stake. 


Forerunners of Socialism 


Mr Robertson’s account of 
Luther and Calvin is admirably 
balanced and concise, though 
he does not entirely succeed 
(perhaps this was not his real 
concern) in making us feel the 
demonic power of Luther, the 
fire that burned behind his 
coarseness, his violence, and his 
distorted and neurotic person- 
ality. Nor do we quite catch the 
spirit of intellectual clarity and 
iron logic mm Calvin, or the 
flashing courage which shines 
out from the celebrated Preface 
to the Institutes, addressed to 
the King of France, revealing 
that haughty independence of 
the secular authority which con- 
tinued to inform every form of 
Presbyterianism, not least that 
of Scotland. 

I am glad that we have some 
account of the Anabaptist move- 
ment in Germany, usually either 
totally neglected or dealt with 
somewhat contemptuously by 
Protestant theologians. . The 
peasants, taking Luther at his 
word, and turning to the actual 


teachings of Jesus for the first 
time since the first century, 
found themselves driven by more 
than religious zeal into open 
revolt against both economic 
exploitation and_ ecclesiastical 
corruption. The abortive com- 
munist rising in Minster, the 
siege and massacre which fol- 
low, present an aspect of the 
Reformation full of terror and 
pathos. 

Luther was roused to fury and 
exhorted the Protestant princes 
to burn and slay without mercy, 
and they did. 

‘With all their follies and 
shortcomings, the Anabaptists 
were, in a sense, the forerunners 
of Modern Socialism, and, as 
such, let us spare them a passing 
tribute of recognition... Mr 
Robertson, quoting these words 
from Belfort Bax, adds as his 
own comment: ‘ Forerunners in 
a sense they were, in that they 
fought a class struggle and had 
for their ideal the ending of the 
exploitation of man. But the 
nature of the task was beyond 
their understanding or that of 
anyone then alive: and _ their 
valour was quenched in their 
own blood.’ 


Counter-attack 


The social consequences of 
the Reformation were neither 
a return to Gospel poverty nor 
the casting down of the mighty 
from their seats and the exalting 
of the humble and meek. The 
Protestant virtues were those 
required by the new economic 
order — the obligation to work, 
passion for thrift, the feeling of 
being a helpless but industrious 
agent of a power outside one- 
self, asceticism and a compulsive 
sense of duty. This philosophy 
of self-denial and sacrifice was 
meant, of course, for those 
whose economic situations did 
not allow them too. much hap- 
piness. 

Mr Robertson carries the 
story of the Reformation on to 
the Counter-Reformation and 
the Council of Trent. He has an 
admirable account of the rise 
of the Jesuits and the revolt 
in the Netherlands. His succinct 
and balanced description of the 


English scene under Edward VI 
and Mary, of the Elizabethan 
compromise and the Scottish 
movement led by John Knox, 
is clear and informative. 


Intolerance Remains 


He also makes it plain that 
the Reformation was not in 
essence a movement towards 
intellectual freedom, but an 
appeal from one authority to 
another. Religious toleration was 
not a distinctly Protestant con- 
tribution to European civili- 
zation. 

It is true that the appeal 
of Luther and Calvin to the 
Scriptures was a blow to the 
principle of priestly interpre- 
tation and teachings of the 
Bible, but it was an appeal to 
authority nevertheless. The mind 
of Europe was thrilled by the 
spectacle of a solitary monk 
defying Pope and Emperor. The 
success of such temerity might 
seem to augur well for the free 
criticism of doctrines and in- 
stitutions ; but the century after 
the completion of the Reforma- 
tion was a century of violent 
persecution, by Protestants as 
well as Catholics. Although 
nominally Protestantism was 
based on individual access to, 
and interpretation of, the Scrip- 
tures, each Protestant Church 
required strict adherence to very 
definite and very human formu- 
le of faith. The substitution of 
St Augustine for St Thomas 
Aquinas is a very indirect path- 
way indeed to religious tolera- 
tion. 

An analysis of this great 
period in European history 
would be inadequate without the 
wide perspective in which Mr 
Robertson puts it. Every aspect 
of civilization arises from and 
is determined by the past. The 
author cannot be accused of 
the crude theory that historical 
events are determined by econo- 
mic conditions, but he makes 
it clear that the effect of econo- 
mic movements on human beings 
is the creation of special social 
groupings, or classes, whose 
interests are reflected in their 
religious, legal, ethical, and philo- 
sophical ideas. It is, of course, 
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these ideas and ideals which are 
the driving force of history. 
It is a complex task to pene- 
trate to the heart of so elaborate 


a structure. Mr Robertson has 
admirably succeeded in doing 
so without neglecting any im- 
portant aspect of the problem, 


and he has provided a real 
understanding of the meaning 
of that immense fermentation 
which was the Reformation. 


DID TEILHARD FORGET SATAN? 


by JOHN R. NICHOLSON 


The Devil is left out of Teilhard de 
Chardin’s synthesis of science and theology 


ATHOLIC opinion on 
i the views of Father Teil- 

hard de Chardin is deeply 
divided and seems likely to re- 
main so. One of his books, The 
Phenomenon of Man, translated 
into English by a Catholic, has 
a highly appreciative preface by 
Sir Julian Huxley—scarcely the 
sort of commendation _ that 
would soften the attitude of 
those Jesuit Superiors who for- 
bade its publication in the 
author’s lifetime. Some prophets 
declare that in due course it will 
find its way to the Index. Others, 
no less orthodox, hail it with 
enthusiasm. 

One distinguished theologian 
dismisses it as ‘science fiction’. A 
lay critic is shocked: ‘I ask my- 
self why a priest of the Church 
should thus go out of his way to 
bow the knee to support a 
materialist concept thrown up 
by amateur philosophers more 
than a generation ago.’ (The 
amateurs named are Lloyd Mor- 
gan and Smuts.) To a Domini- 
can the fatal error is Teilhard’s 
belief in progress. 

‘Theologically speaking’, we 
are told, ‘history as progress 
came to an end when it was ful- 
filled by Christ. . . . Progress is 
purely a time category; as such 
it is simply incommensurate with 
the phenomenon of the Church, 
whose essential history trans- 
cends time and is acted out in 
eternity.” 


The Static Universe 


This objection may be hard 
for the layman to follow, though 
it comes naturally from a Thom- 
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ist. To Aquinas, the chief event 
on this planet after the creation 
of man was the Incarnation. 
With the coming of Christ, his- 
tory reached its peak. The next 
great event will be the end of 
the world. There is no room 
here for the gradual ascent of 
animals or progress of the 
human species. Unlike the evo- 
lutionary picture, the medieval 
model is static. 

There was a stationary earth 
in the centre of the universe, 
primarily a stage for the drama 
of man’s Fall and redemption. 
Devils and angels hovered in the 
wings, and God brooded over- 
head. 

All the species were created at 
the beginning. They did not 
evolve. Even language was static. 
The terms in which divine truths 
were expressed are immutable— 
otherwise the ‘truths’ would be 
imperfectly stated. 


Too Optimistic 

So man must not look forward 
tu the harvest of his mundane 
possibilities in the remote future. 
He must look back to the point 
of time when God himself 
walked on earth. 

This conception of human 
destiny provides the framework 
of the creeds. It is utterly incom- 
patible with evolution. It cannot 
be harmonized with the idea that 
life evolved from inorganic mat- 
ter and that organisms can, in 
theory at least, be manufactured 
in a laboratory—as Teilhard 
daringly upheld. 

It seems doubtful whether ap- 
pearances can be saved merely 


by allowing that whereas man’s 
body may have evolved, a soul 
was injected into a_ primitive 
couple, as stated in the encycli- 
cal Humani Generis. This would 


make of evolution a subsidiary 
theme instead of the grand 
design. 


Teilhard saw in evolution a 
metaphysical description of the 
cosmos, a teleological movement 
which gave significance to life 
by its final, optimistic goal. It is 
not open to the Church to con- 
demn his doctrine because it is 
metaphysical and mystical. The 
objection must be because it is 
heretical. 


Frustration 


The scientific language and the 
neologisms in which it is formu- 
lated make it hard for theologi- 
ans to pinpoint the errors. To a 
non-Catholic these appear to re- 
side less in any particular pro- 
position than in the whole shift 
of emphasis from the static, 
medieval world-view to an inter- 
pretation of reality in terms of 
process. 

An account of the reception 
given to Teilhard’s book, to- 
gether with some interesting facts 
about his career, is contained in 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His 
Life and Spirit, by Nicolas 
Corte, translated and with an 
introduction by Martin Jarrett- 
Kerr, CR (Barrie & Rockliffe, 
15s). Unfortunately, the author 
tells us more about the spirit 
than the life. We are given no 
real idea of the internal stresses 
to which a member of a sternly 
disciplined order must have been 
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subjected when his ambitions 


were frustrated. 

The kind of obscurantism that 
made him almost despair is illus- 
trated by the remark of a Re- 
demptorist Father in 1952, a 
propos the possible passengers 
of flying saucers: ‘If these 
rational beings have escaped 
Original Sin, that is, if they pos- 
sess corporal immortality such 
as Adam and Eve once enjoyed, 
it would be silly for air pilots to 
try to kill them. They would be 
unkillable.’ 


Fear of Extinction 

That is a valid deduction from 
the medieval framework into 
which Teilhard’s thought cannot 
be accommodated. He was even 
more concerned to be in har- 
mony with modern science than 
with Aquinas and Augustine. 
M. Corte may be right in liken- 
ing him to Origen, the third 
century Father who held the 
heretical view that in the final 
consummation all men and 
demons, even Satan himself, will 
be saved. 

Teilhard attempts to  syn- 
thesize Christian theology with 
an evolutionary philosophy ; and 
his failure suggests that they are 
irreconcilable. He is one of the 
line of system-builders—perhaps 
the last—who ‘take time serious- 
ly’, to use Samuel Alexander’s 


! phrase. All such metaphysical 


schemes are condemned as 
‘meaningless’ today by _ the 
majority of philosophers outside 
the Church, but we are con- 
cerned now with the sort of ob- 
jections the Church herself 
makes. Teilhard himself sub- 
mitted externally—he withheld 
his book—and it is a matter of 
conjecture what he would have 
done if he had been ordered to 
abjure, That painful decision was 
not forced upon him. 

The model of the universe 
which he devised is what used 
to be called pansychism. Accord- 
ing to this, the difference be- 
tween living and dead matter is 
one of degree. Configurations of 
‘unconscious’ matter can attain 
consciousness. In his curious 
language, consciousness is the 
‘inside’ of matter. 

Consequently, he pictures the 





world as matter evolving con- 
sciousness and _ personality—a 
movement, as he puts it, from 
‘Alpha to Omega’. Here he 
leaves science behind and 
plunges into theodicy. For at the 
‘Omega-point’ man is conscious 
of God. 

The final fruit of evolution, 
on this view, would run to waste 
if personality, once having been 
brought into being, is extin- 
guished. This fear of extinction 
gives rise to the ‘anguish’ of 
Existentialism. Teilhard does not 
think that the Sartrean recipe of 
carrying on regardless of our 
doom will work in practice. 

‘Even with the leaps of mater- 
ial energy’, he writes, ‘even with 
the spur of fear or direct desire, 
Humanity would, without the 
will to live, soon cease to invent 
and to create for a work which 
it knew was condemned in ad- 
vance. And if it was infected by 
nausea or revolt at the very 
source of life which sustains it, 
it would disintegrate and tumble 
into dust.’ 


Seeds of Heresy 


This is the familiar fallacy 
that unless man is immortal life 
is without meaning, and the 
logical weakness of it has often 
been exposed. But Catholicism 
requires a great deal more than 
belief in God and immortality. 
Teilhard’s view of Christ is con- 
demned by the Abbé Louis Cog- 
net as follows: ‘The traditional 
notion of Redemption is linked 
with the idea of a guilt to be 
wiped out, a ransom to be made, 
a slavery to be destroyed, But 
in Teilhard de Chardin’s thought 
the kingdom of darkness does 
not seem to have any genuine 
reality: the idea of man fallen 
and in bondage to the devil does 
not seem to be evident to him. 
In his system evil is confused 
with different natural inertias 
towards which man and the 
world lurch in their advance into 
the future.’ 

So, too, Father Bosio com- 
plained in La Civilta Cattolica 
(1955) that Teilhard ‘appears to 
forget evil par excellence, namely 
sin, the revolt of man against 
God under the impulse of Satan’. 
Obviously it is hard to fit the 


Devil into an_ evolutionary 
scheme in which all things move 
towards union with God. Hell 
—where no progress is possible 
—would merely be purgatory if 
it could be part of evolution. 
The French Jesuits probably 
sent Teilhard to China because 
they thought he would be out of 
harm’s way. But his part in the 
discovery of Pekin Man set him 
even more firmly on his erratic 
path. They refused to let his 
name go forward as a candidate 
for a professorship in the Col- 
lége de France, one of the high- 
est academic honours, and he 
was not allowed from 1947 un- 
til his death to lecture in France. 
While in America he was for- 
bidden to travel from New York 
to attend a palzontological con- 
gress in Paris. All his books 
were denied an imprimatur. 


Beyond the Evidence 


No wonder he wrote to a 
friend: ‘Pray hard for me that 
I may not die bitter.” We are 
given no insight into his personal 
conflicts by M. Corte,.and the 
commentary he provides on 
Teilhard’s work is interrupted by 
too many captious criticisms. 
Father Jarrett-Kerr’s introduc- 
tion, however, is sympathetic, 
and he describes The Pheno- 
menon of Man as ‘a new way of 
looking at existence which 
results in a slight but permanent 
shift in one’s attitude to every- 
thing’. 

Whether Teilhard’s book 
would have aroused such inter- 
est if he had not been a Catholic 
priest is doubtful—perhaps it 
would have been a very different 
book. Humanists will reject its 
extrapolations because they go 
far beyond scientific evidence 
and require concepts which ob- 
scure far more than they explain. 
As an imaginative flight it has 
the quality of poetry, but the 
challenge to the rigidities of 
dogma cannot be glossed over. 
Teilhard is not a humanist, 
neither is he an orthodox Catho- 
lic, and he would not be claimed 
as such if he were not a prize 
so well worth displaying. In 
another age both the man and 
his books might have made a 
bonfire. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE, 
by Hugh Seton Watson (Meth- 
uen, 36s). This is a disquieting 
book by the professor of Rus- 
sian history in the University of 
London. It can be read with 
profit for the encyclopaedic in- 
formation it contains about the 
post-War world. Beginning with 
the general situation at the end 
of the War, Prof Seton Watson 
virtually conducts an aerial re- 
connaissance of Europe, the 
Middle East, and Asia. He then 
examines the various revolution- 
ary forces at work and contrasts 
totalitarian régimes with the 
Free World. To complete the 
picture, he makes a_ further 
analysis of nationalism and im- 
perialism, with the cross-currents 
due to the spread of communism 
and the result of racialist poli- 
cies. Finally, he explores the 
changes which followed the 
death of Stalin, the Suez conflict, 
South-East Asia, and, for good 
measure, developments in Latin 
America. It is too much to grasp 
unless we can discover some 
unifying principle. The one in- 
dubitable pattern in this world 
mosaic is the Cold War, and 
this is the point of the book’s 
title. It brings no comfort to 
those who still hope that a suc- 
cession of Summits will enable 
us to relax. On the other hand, 
it does not confirm the despair 
of those who think that there is 
no way out, that only the date 
of Armageddon is uncertain. On 
this thesis peaceful co-existence 
is another name for the Cold 
War. East and West must re- 
main in a state of tension ‘be- 
cause of the implacable hostility 
of the Soviet régime’s leaders to 
the West, based on an unchang- 
ing dogma and an unshakable 
conviction that they possess a 
complete scientific understand- 
ing of the processes that mould 
human society and determine 
human history’. Professor Seton 
Watson accordingly favours an 
increase in conventional wea- 
pons. We must either accept the 
austerity this entails or risk be- 
ing forced to decide between 
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suicide and capitulation. Since a 
totalitarian régime will not 
abandon sovereignty there is no 
hope at present of a world 
authority being established. “This 
aim’, we are told, ‘is not only 
noble, but in the last resort, the 
only realistic goal of policy. All 
free men and women should 
keep this vision before their 
eyes, even if it is not realized in 
the lifetime of themselves or 
their children.” Meanwhile, the 
old recipe of guns instead of 
butter will have to do. 


MAN AND MORALS, by 
D. J. B. Hawkins (Sheed & 
Ward, 10s 6d). It is a refreshing 
novelty to read a book on ethi- 
cal theory full of references to 
Aristotle rather than the Aris- 
totelian Society. Father Hawkins 
is not the best-known Catholic 
philosopher in Britain, but good 
judges would nevertheless give 
him top place. In this book he 
is concerned with ‘mere morals’ 
and his religious views do not 
obtrude. He shows beyond 
doubt that Aquinas was more 
liberal than his successors in 
many respects and contends that 
Mill proves himself ‘an uncon- 
scious Thomist’ in his treatment 
of liberty. “The maxim of the 
legal rigorists,’ he writes, ‘has 
always been that error as such 
has no rights, but there is an 
equally valid maxim that sin- 
cerity as such has rights.’ The 
heavy debt of theology to Greek 
philosophy is apparent through- 
out, and one knows where the 
rational argument is expected to 
lead. Beyond morality lies reli- 
gion. Humanists cannot travel 
that far, but many would be in 
sympathy with the author when 
he states: ‘The final good is 
freedom from evil in which the 
choice of good becomes habitual, 
but which, since it is the out- 
come of right free choice in the 
past, is a flowering of the per- 
sonality, and not a constraint 
upon it.’ It follows that to 
choose well requires the appli- 
cation of intelligence. 


THE JEWISH IMMIGRANT 
IN ENGLAND, 1870-1914, by 
Lloyd P. Gartner (Allen & 
Unwin, 30s), is the first book 
to deal with its subject in 
over fifty years. Conventional 
national histories tend to neglect 
Jewry, yet this million-fold 
emigration from east to west is 
a major element in transition 
between civilizations. It is in- 
deed a Dark Ages’ wolkewan- 
derung, for these scruffy 
easterners were different toto 
coelo from the aristocratic 
oligarchy in _ establishment — 
Montefiores, Samuels, and 
Rothschilds who have been 
called the royal family of the 
community. 

The immigrants were often 
exploited by waterfront sharks 
and _white-slavers — sometimes 
themselves Jews. 

We learn about the gradual 
adjustment to a secularized 
English life. The fine quality of 
eastern Rabbinic life and 
learning was not transplanted 
and in 1910 a conclave of rabbis 
at Leeds were justly criticized 
for their stridently literal asser- 
tion of the Law. Yet unlike 
other migrants these Jews were 
not peasants or illiterates and 
they carried their 
baggage of language and culture. 
Again, unlike other migrants, 
migration was felt in their his- 
toric blood. The author has 
produced an honest and sym- 
pathetic study of his important 
subject. 


DANTE CALLED YOU 
BEATRICE, by Paul Potts (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 21s). Part auto- 
biography, part philosophical 
musing, Paul Potts says of his 
book, ‘ it occupies itself with the 
ideas that I have tried to ex 
press, with what I have thought 
and felt, more than with what 
I have done or have had done 
to me’. A spiritual odyssey can 
be fascinating but everything 
depends upon the personality 
of the traveller. 

“The one difference between 
me and a great artist is that I 
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am not one ...I am more dif- 
ferent from ordinary people 
than even a real artist is.’ It is 
an original book, with much 
compassion in it, some quite 
challenging criticism, a love- of 
humanity for its own sake. But 
it says too much. This is the 


one that had to be written, and 


now the writer must crystallize 
the way in which he wants to 
go: prune his ideas and let 
them state themselves. It reads 
like a young man’s work al- 
though he is not one, 

‘The legs of my muse were 
meant for tall mountains.’ Per- 
haps in future books he may 
approach them. 


CANNIBALS ALL! or, Slaves 
Without Masters, by George 
Fitzhugh (Harvard: Oxford 
36s), has been well edited by 
Professor Woodward, who is 
himself an authoritative writer 
on problems of the South. Fitz- 
hugh is an eccentric prize piece 
of what has been called the re- 
actionary enlightenment of 
Southern Conservatives. He 
broke the great Lockean tradi- 
tion in American thought, from 
Franklin to the second Roosevelt 
—being influenced by Hobbes, 
Carlyle, and Disraeli of Young 
England. But he was also sui 
generis; the North of course 
caricatured him as a hard-edged 
and diabolical fanatic, but he 
rejected both sentimental agrari- 
anism and cruel racialism. His 
favourite fictional characters 
were Falstaff and Sancho Panza. 
Moreover, he was magnanimous 
and eirenical towards his abo- 


| litionist opponents. 


Nevertheless he is a reaction- 
ary—a kind of Aristotle touched 
by modern belief in fundamental 
irrationality. Though as bitter as 
any Socialist against the vampire 
capitalist class, his only alterna- 
tive is a Jewish-Christian pat- 
fiarchalism. ‘Christian morality 
is the natural morality in slave 
society ; and slave society is the 
only natural society. He writes 
With a clear force which riled 
Lincoln more than any other 
advocate of slavery; it can still 
serve as a useful irritant for 
today. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Does ‘Survival’ Make Sense? 


Sir,—Professor Flew questions 
whether the notion of * survival ’ 
is really meaningful. So many 
things have been declared mean- 
ingless by modern philosophers 
which to me, at any rate, seem 
perfectly intelligible that I am 
not at all surprised to find him 
taking this line. Indeed, it would 
appear to be a logical con- 
sequence of a theory of the self 
which rejects any form of mind- 
body dualism. Nevertheless I 
find his arguments unconvin- 
cing. 

For they ignore two impor- 
tant considerations. First, it is 
not hard to imagine the kind of 
evidence that would make us 
adopt the hypothesis of survival 
as the only plausible explana- 
tion. I do not claim that I know 
of any such evidence, conse- 
quently I do not believe the 
hypothesis to be true, but I am 
sure that if some enterprising 
psychical researcher were to pro- 
duce such evidence we would 
not dismiss it on the grounds 
that we did not know what he 
was talking about. 


But, more important still, 
Flew too readily takes for 
granted that we understand 


perfectly the concept of personal 
identity in its normal applica- 
tion and then proceeds to argue 
that it could not transcend the 
dissolution of the body. I am 
not at all so sure that we do 
understand the notion of a 
persisting self or a personal 
identity and therefore I cannot 
share his conviction that this 
criterion of corporeal continuity 
is crucial. 

Let us try to make the argu- 
ment more concrete by con- 
sidering the following rather 
fanciful illustration. Let us 
suppose that I have just been 
informed by a fortune-teller 
that I shall die a violent and 
painful death, and let us further 
suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that his record of success- 


ful fortune-telling .gives me 
strong inductive grounds for 
believing this prediction, Natur- 
ally [ am alarmed. Is this just 
a psychological fact, or have I 
a rational justification to feel 
concerned? The unphilosophical 
will jib at this question, ‘ Ob- 
viously ’, they might say, ‘ you 
are worried because it is after 
all your death we are consider- 
ing.’ Precisely, but the point is 
in what sense is it mine? 

Flew, I presume, would say 
that it is my death because it 
happens to my body, and I have 
no doubt the coroner would 
agree with him. But let us 
examine this proposition care- 
fully. I will not press the point 
that biochemistry has shown 
that the sense in which my body 
is the same at any two periods 
of my life cycle is a good deal 
more complicated then we used 
to think. I am quite ready to 
admit that we know what we 
mean when we say that the 
particular organization of mole- 
cules that constitutes my present 
body is spatio-temporally con- 
tinuous with that other organi- 
zation that will constitute my 
body wher I die. The question 
I want to raise, however, is what 
exactly is the relevance for the 
argument of this particular fact 
of natural history? Flew ob- 
viously thinks it is very relevant 
because in denying that the 
‘Flew’ who might appear 
before his creator on judgment 
day could be identified with 
Professor Flew as he appears 
before his students at Keele 
he writes: ‘ex hypothesi there 
is no continuity and hence no 
identity’. I would like to under- 
stand why Flew sets so much 
store on continuity? 

A reader ‘of science-fiction 
would not be nonplussed if he 
were told that a certain creature 
could travel by dematerializing 
himself in one place and re- 
materializing in another. Or that 
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he could lead an intermittent 
existence in which he vanished 
without trace on Mondays only 
to reappear unchanged on Tues- 
days. In such a science-fiction 
world could we no longer anti- 
cipate a future occurrence as 
something which will eventually 
happen to us? And if not, why 
not? If it is possible for me 
to understand what it means 
for me te have an experience 
here and now surely it is possible 
for me to understand what it 
means for me to have an ex- 
perience at some future date? 
But what the state of my body 
will be by then, whether it will 
have changed beyond recog- 
nition, what will have happened 
to it in the meanwhile, or in- 
deed whether I will have a body 
at all, strikes me as altogether 
contingent to the question of its 
being my experience, After all, 
how did I ever come to take 
such a proprietary interest in 
that particular constellation of 
matter that I call my body 
unless I had some independent 
reason for calling it mine? As 
W. F. R. Hardie remarked in 
a recent broadcast talk: ‘To 
say that the experiences which 
were or will be based on my 
body were or will be mine, is 
not just to say that they were or 
will be based on my body.’ 
.Flew declares that ‘we have 
too much sense to be meta- 
physical Watsonian behaviour- 
ists’. He, I take it, is an analyti- 
cal Rylean behaviourist. This is, 
of course, a much more sophisti- 
cated and fashionable thing to 
be these days, but I sometimes 
wonder if it really is all that 
much more sensible. The trouble 
with behaviourists of whatever 


complexion is that they refuse to. 


face seriously the fact of con- 
sciousness.—JOHN BELOFF, Bel- 
fast. 


Sir,—Flew says: ‘People—are 
what you meet.’ Prof H. H. 
Price, in ‘ Survival and the Idea 
of ‘“ Another World”’ (Pro- 


ceedings SPR, Part 182) says: 
‘With all respect to Mr Flew, 
I would suggest that he does not 
in this sense “ meet ” himself — 
surely the important question is, 
what constitutes my personal 
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identity for myself. It certainly 
does not consist in the fact that 
other people can “ meet ” me — 
No’ one can “meet” me when 
I am dreaming — yet although 
temporarily “ unmeetable,” dur- 
ing my dreams I am still, for 
myself, the same person.’ 

It is unlikely that survival 
can ever be proved (or des- 
troyed), since the ‘ evidence ’ for 
it drawn from the records of 
the SPR can, even when ac- 
cepted, be otherwise interpreted, 
as shown by Professor Dodds 
in his paper ‘Why I Do Not 
Believe in Survival’, But if the 
idea is not in itself unintelligible, 
each one must decide for himself 
which hypothesis best accords 
with the ‘evidence’, or, of 
course, remain neutral._S. G. H. 
SMITH, ‘Romney Marsh, Kent. 


Sir,—If we accept the under- 
lying assumption Flew makes, 
that survival after death involves 
an unchanging static identity — 
this certainly does not make 
sense. But the student of Eastern 
philosophy is aware that ‘im- 
mortality ’, is not tied up to the 
idea of an unchanging static 
identity. There is an identity 
between the boy of five at 
school and the man of seventy- 
eight, let us say. It is a serial 
continuity; in other words, it 
is not the state of an entity 
fixed in one experience; it is 
not a ‘ being’, it is a becoming. 
Shakespeare’s ‘to be or not to 
be’ should read: ‘to become 
or not to become ’—that is the 
question? Now is it logical to 
say that death is the total, final 
break? After being in a state of 
coma we may be unable to re- 
member any previous events. Is 
memory the only proof of 
identity? How is it we remem- 
ber events remote from our 
present day and sometimes for- 
get events of yesterday? Is the 
idea of immortality tied up with 
the continuation of a_ living 
physical body? The Buddhist 
would say: ‘Al/ that we are by 
mind is made — fashioned and 
fathered by our thought.’ Indian 
thought and modern Western 
psychology both reject the 
notion of a changeless separate 
self in man. Survival, ‘to make 


sense ’ —- both in a personal and 
social sense—means to find 
value in the life that now is, 
which determines our future in 
‘the great hereafter’—R. J, 
JACKSON, London, W2. 


Humanism and Religion 


Sir,—I think that you are on 
very dangerous ground when 
you assert that the function of 
our minority humanist move- 
ment must be opposition. Surely 
our main concern should be not 
to oppose, but to precede. We 
should, I suggest, be more con- 
cerned to get somewhere than 
to thwart the other fellow. 
‘Alas*, you will argue, ‘such 
a re-orientation would lay us 
open to a stab in the back.’ To 
which I reply that once we are 
far enough ahead we shall be 
out of range. 

1 would, however, post sen- 
tinels. And this is the answer to 
the probiem of The Humanist 
and the churches. What I wish 
to see is a monthly report from 
our Intelligence Department: 
recording the movements and 
analysing the strategy of our 
rivals, quoting their policy state- 
ments to the best effect, and 
especially reporting on the out- 
come of any skirmishes between 
humanists (individually or as a 
movement) and the  non- 
humanist establishment in which 


we live. In fact, let us have a} 


predominantly objective  ac- 
count, a ‘This Month’ column 
(on the analogy of ‘ This 
Week’ in The Observer); we 
are perfectly capable of assessing 
the severity of the threat for 
ourselves. 

But my thoughts continually 
focus on the uncommitted ag- 
nostics and atheists who might 
be very willing to work towards 
our ultimate goals along human- 
ist lines but who hold back lest 
we involve them in a clerical 
dogfight. On such people The 
Humanist, 1 suspect, must have 
a deterrent effect. I hesitate, 
however, to attribute this effect 
on your opposition to the 
Churches. I think it is The 
Humanist’s failure to precede 
which is its greatest fault. 

Perhaps The Humanist is 
good for our morale. It allows 
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us, individually, to identify with 
all the notable English men-of- 
letters, irrespective of their reli- 
gious beliefs; and it inculcates 
a confused but heart-warming 
belief that we are, as a move- 
ment, in the very forefront of 
every sphere of intellectual 
and humanitarian endeavour — 
medicine, penology, UNO, biol- 
ogy, concern for refugees, and 
for animals (and birds), philo- 
sophy: don’t we have both 
Gellner and Flew? But few of 
the contributions get us any- 
where. And this should be their 
main function. Self-defence 
(rather than opposition) ranks 
second, but only second, in 


importance. — BILLY BROWN, 
Edinburgh. 
Sir,—In_ response to your 


request for letters, I am glad 
to express my appreciation and 
approval of the recent policy 
of The Humanist regarding the 
Churches. 

Those who object appear to 
me to lack interest in the reli- 
gious question, and to have, 
therefore, little knowledge of 
its past history. I am strongly 
of the opinion that criticism is 
needed today as much as, if 
not more than, at any time 
during the past sixty years. 

I enclose a cutting which you 
have probably already seen. 
Some learned ‘ apologists ’ seem 
to me to be even more dishonest 
than their predecessors. Toler- 
ance can be carried too far. I 
think it is time to stop excusing 
them on grounds of sincerity. 

The Humanist comes as a 
very welcome ‘silver lining’ in 
a land where Press and Radio 
help to maintain ignorance and 
superstition —G. P. A. BRACKEN, 
Newcastle, N1. 


Str,—I have for long been in 
sympathy with the aims of the 
RPA but repelled by the tone 
of its earlier attacks on the 
orthodox religions. I hold the 
Widespread opinion that direct 
attacks on a religion usually 
tend to strengthen it (as is well 
seen by the effect of John Foster 
Dulles’ attitude to communist 
China). 

In The Humanist I would 


rather see, instead of attacks on 
Christianity, a fuller develop- 
ment of the aims of humanism, 
and especially of those features 
which can give a_ satisfying 
guidance in the conduct of life 
te our sorely puzzled younger 
generations. I think we should 
remember not only the old 
maxim, ‘A drop of honey 
catches more flies than a gallon 
of gali,’ but the nobler saying 
of Spinoza, ‘he who desires to 
assist other people . . . will avoid 
referring to the vices of men, 
and will take care only sparingly 
to speak of human impotence, 
while he will talk largely of 
human virtue or power, and of 
the way by which it may be 
made perfect, so that men, 
being moved not by fear or 
aversion, but solely by the 
affect of joy, may endeavour 
as much as they can to live 
under the rule of reason.—(Dr) 


R. B. BOURDILLON, Ganges, 
Canada. 
Sir.—lIsn’t it time that Dr 


E. H. Hutten and Sir Julian 
Huxley got together over the 
definition of the word ‘religion’. 

Sir Julian Huxley in ‘The 
Faith of a Humanist’ (Human- 
ist, May) says: ‘How then can 
a humanist be religious you may 
ask? Isn’t religion necessarily 
concerned with supernatural 
beings? The answer is no. . 
some religions are not concerned 
with God, and some not with 
any sort of supernatural beings.’ 

Mr T. R. Miles, a ‘ free lance 
Christian ’ (p 151 same number), 
agrees with Huxley, as follows: 
‘Even non-Christian humanism 
can perfectly well be called a 
religion.’ 

Thus neither for Huxley nor 
for Miles are Science and Reli- 
gion necessarily incompatible. 

Dr Hutten won’t have it (p 
153). He quotes the OED to 
the effect that religion is ‘. 
human recognition of super- 
human controlling power and 
esp. of a personal God ’, etc. 

It would help us in putting 
the humanist case if we could 
all say the same thing on a 
fundamental matter of this 
kind. I myself have adopted 
Sir Julian Huxley’s definition 


of religion (although I don’t 
like the easy way he talks about 
humanist ‘ faith’ and ‘ belief’), 
but we can’t have it both ways. 
Either Hutten or Huxley. 
Couldn’t they sort it out?— 
F. R. GRIFFIN, Chairman Tyne- 
side Humanist Group. 


Out of Step? 


Sir,—Each month, with un- 
failing regularity, the Editorial 
‘hits the nail right on the head’ 
by its common-sense reasoning 
and unchallengeable logic; and 
the same comments apply to 
the article above the editor’s 
name. It is this that enables me 
to define a Humanist, which ‘is 
‘a level-headed person who 
makes common-sense decisions, 
based on provable facts, logi- 
cally interpreted and assessed 
with reason, without the inter- 
ference of fancy, fable, fiction, 
emotion, or wishful thinking; 
for the giving to mankind the 
peace of mind which results in 
the serenity of the spirit — on 
this earth — and maybe with a 
possible continuity into the state 
that succeeds this material state.’ 

Humanism is not, as_ the 
Editor states, ‘an army marching 
towards the same goal, but in 
ragged lines and out of step’ — 
but this is a most excellent des- 
cription of the clashing and con- 
tradictory creeds of Christians. 

Surely a humanist is ‘one of a 
great number of people who are 
all progressing in the same 
direction but prefer to ignore 
the signposts erected by the 
authorities, and decide on their 
own path after having personally 
studied the facts revealed by 
their examination of all the in- 
formation available to them’? 

To be a humanist one must 
be an_ individualist, and the 
latter is one who = carefully 
listens to the best advice avail- 
able and then makes his own 
reasoned and logical decision. 
There are not very many indi- 
vidualists about, and for this 
reason there are not very many 
humanists. 

Just as an individualist is un- 
able to be subjected to regimen- 
tation, so a humanist must stand 
on his own feet. or walk alone, 
as he decides. The value of The 
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Humanist is to help us to make 
up our own minds and so our 
own way.—H. L. BOLTON, FGs, 
Defjord, nr Worcester. 


Sir,—The statement you made 
‘We are a coalition’, in the 
June issue of The Humanist, is 
worthy of definition. 

I would submit that human- 
ism is the coalition of evolution- 
ary forces, based on three ‘isms’, 
Rationalism (ethical), Liberalism 
(political), and Federalism (eco- 
nomic). 

Pat Sloan expounded good 
sense in his article, to which I 
would like to add that the 
ethical system he mentioned 
can be found in the three ‘ isms’ 
I have mentioned.—PETER NEw- 
TON, London, SW1. 


Humanism and War 


Sir,— Politicians are so slow 
in following the march of pub- 
lic opinion’, says Barbara 
Smoker, and ‘We have now 
reached a point where survival 
can only be assured by a deci- 
sive victory of “enlightened 
communal interest”’ declares 
Archibald Robertson, while 
C. E. Cookson asks ‘Is it im- 
possible to stir up the conscience 
of the British public to call for 
“new leadership”’?’ Demolish- 
ing all the controversy on the 
power of humanism to bring 
those ‘ responsible’ back to the 
path of sanity, Ernie Crosswell 
bids us ‘heed the anarchist 
message ’. 

I believe that pure anarchy 
postulates self-knowledge and 
self-discipline of a degree be- 
yond the ability of most of us, 
although, of course, we should 
strive to achieve a high state of 
consideration for others. As so 
few possess these qualities in 
a sufficiency to enable us to 
co-exist without some form of 
“government” we must accept 
the best we can get in the man- 
agement of our corporate affairs. 

The present turmoil in the 
world demonstrates that pre- 
viously accepted forms are now 
in process of rejection, and, at 
the international level the much- 
heralded Summit meeting has 
shown that the concept of the 
inspiration promoted by _ the 
222 


attainment of the peak (with its 
inevitable isolation from _ the 
mass of humanity) is outmoded. 
However, far from considering 
the failure at Paris to be a set- 
back for the hopes of men, I 
feel that it is possible that it 
will be a good thing for the 
future of the world. 

The world has not yet learned 
the lesson of 1946 ; Abdel-Majid 
Abbass, of the United Nations 
Association of Iraq, writing in 
United Nations News in October 
of that year, said: ‘Instead of 
using it [the UN] for organizing 
peace, they set out to create a 
rival body in the form of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. . . . 
[this] did not only detract from 
the dignity and importance of 
the United Nations, but it also 
sowed the seeds of suspicion and 
resentment. . The United 
Nations . . . has to safeguard the 
peace, but it cannot say how it 
should be established.’ 

The United Nations Organi- 
zation is the body which could 
and should become the effective 
world-wide agency with a fully 
representative assembly which 
is so sorely needed, but to bring 
this desirable objective about a 
movement of the world’s people 
will have to emerge. One asso- 
ciation with this aim, the poli- 
tical arm which has become 
essential to the movement for 
nuclear disarmament, is the 
World Party, whose Organi- 
zing Committee address is 35 
Pulross Road, London, SW9. I 
will not eulogize here upon its 
potentialities, but I urge readers 
to get a copy of their Dec- 
laration (stamped addressed en- 
velope will suffice) for an out- 
line of their proposals. A fuller 
policy document is available, for 
which, no doubt, the Committee 
would be glad to receive a 
modest financial contribution — 
B. C. Bevis, Southampton. 


Dr Swinton in Russia 


Sir,—Dr Swinton is perfectly 
able to take care of himself; 
and I do not want to embarrass 
him by possibly unwelcome aid 
against Messrs Kotkas and Weid- 
berg. But there is one statement 
of Mr Weidberg to which in the 
interest of accuracy I must de- 


mur. Soviet citizens are not en- 
couraged ‘to crawl in a queue” 
through the Lenin Mausoleum. 
I have been in that queue more 
than once. I assure Mr Weidberg 
that I did not ‘crawl’; nor did 
anyone in my range of vision. 
We walked past; and I daresay 
I shall walk past again when I 
am in Moscow next. There is 
nothing more ‘religious’ in 
visiting the Lenin Mausoleum 
than visiting Darwin’s house at 
Downe, which I have also done, 
I was impressed by the ob- 
jectivity of Dr Swinton’s article 
—the more so as I know he is 
far from being a communist — 
and so, I am sure, were many 
real humanists. — ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Election in USA 


Sir,—The_ reaction against 
Kennedy as a candidate for the 
Presidency is not that he is in 
general a Roman Catholic— 
West Virginia proved that—but 
particularly as a Roman Catho- 
lic he is against contraception 
on a large scale, and he will, if: 
elected, be called on to make 
decisions against his conscience. 

There is no doubt that there! 
will be serious results from the 
uncontrolled increase in world 
population in the not too dis- 
tant future. Much progress in 
undeveloped countries results 
from technical and financial aid 
from the US, but increased pros- 
perity which should ensue is 
negatived by unrestrained popu- 
lation increase, and there is 
little or no improvement in 
standards of nutrition or living. 
Where the US has had a hand 
in controlling population, as in 


Japan, it is now under control |, 


and the total population will 
be decreasing after rising to 
100,000,000 at the end of the 
century. 

As a condition of substantial 
aid, it would be reasonaLle for 
the US to insist on populat’ 
control as a major campaiga, 
and it seems that the US is 
effective and in the lead ir this 
activity. But the President ¥. ould 
have to approve, and how cu: ! 
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approve? — (Dr) L. E. C. 
HuGuHes, London, NW8. | 
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R CYRUS EATON was 
probably less surprised 
than disappointed by the 


M 


‘| failure of the Summit. He work- 


ed hard in the teeth of fierce 
opposition to create better rela- 
tions between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. His efforts 
have been appreciated in Russia 
and he has been awarded the 
Lenin Peace Prize. The winners 
of the 1959 and 1960 Atoms for 
Peace Awards include three dis- 
tinguished scientists who were 
prominent in the Pugwash Con- 
ferences which Mr Eaton spon- 
sored. They are Prof Leo 
Szilard, Prof Eugene Wigner, 
and Prof Alvin Weinberg. 

When Mr Eaton visited Mos- 
cow in 1958 he told Mr Krush- 
chev that he ought to see 





America for himself and sug- 
gested that Mr Eisenhower 
should be invited to Russia. Both 
invitations were issued, but un- 
fortunately one proved abortive. 
The task of the peacemaker is 
not easy, but never has so much 


depended upon it. 


* * * 


On June 30 Watts will pub- 
lish The Bitches’ Brew, or The 
Plot Against Bertrand Russell, 
by Myra Buttle, 12s 6d, and this 
is a book which should particu- 
larly delight all readers of this 
journal. It was enjoyed by 
Bertrand Russell himself, who 
is a Myra Buttle fan. The 
pseudonym no longer conceals 
the eminent Cambridge orien- 
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brilliant satires. The first two 
of the trilogy had T. S. Eliot 
and Arnold Toynbee _respec- 
tively for their target, and won 
a chorus of praise from dis- 
cerning critics. Mr Purcell is 
one of the lecturers at the RPA 
Oxford Conference. 
* * * 

We learn with deep regret of 
the death of Mr F. A. de la 
Mare of Wellington, New Zea- 
land. He had been an Honorary 
Associate of the RPA _ since 
1942 and was an Honorary 
Associate of the New Zealand 
Rationalist Association. He took 
an active part in the campaign 
against the introduction of reli- 
gion into New Zealand schools. 

* * 
Group Activities 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, July 31, 7.30 pm, 
S. M. Lock, ‘ Albert Camus and 
the Philosophy of the Absurd ’. 

South-East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, 
Catford, SE6. Wednesday, July 
27, 7.30 pm, Richard Clements, 
‘Humanism in Literature ’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sunday, July 10. Ramble from 
West Malling. Train St Mary 
Cray, 10.27, change Swanley. 
Leader: W. Baker. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, July 9, 7.30 pm, Clif- 
ford Quick, MSc, Osteopath, 
Naturopath, ‘The Meaning of 
Nature Cure’. 
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JUNE SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 
R. T. A. Gibbon, Hove 
H. E. Wolfe, Glasgow | 
S. R. Shaw, London, N16 


Each receives a Book Token 





HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe, 176 Garthdee 
Rd, Aberdeen. 

BASILDON (and BASILDON YOUNG 
HUMANISTS).—A. Sykes, 19 Theydon 
Crescent, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 
St, Cardiff. 

CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrs B. M._ Walsh, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glasgow. 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at the West 
House, West End Lane, Pinner. 
LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Miss Barbara Smoker, 
86 Dalmain Road, SE23 (FOR 9861). 
LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, Mulberry 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Kd, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 
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BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T. Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—F. Jefferies, 18 Massey 


Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 


Johannesburg. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be opened will 


receive a prize of a book 


wn 


Ss 
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CLUES ACROSS 
New material is the finish 
in the start of a 
bullfighter (7) 

Rests uneasily round 6, 
and struggles (7) 
Conquerable, beheaded, 
and fit to detour (7) 
Sends out discarded 
wines (7) 

Our mother is found 

in several places (3) 
Nude cures are not 
sane (9) 


token, value one guinea. The 
second and third correct solutions opened will be awarded 
book tokens to the value of half a guinea each. Entries 
should be addressed to ‘ The Humanist Crossword ’, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2, and must be received not later than 
Friday, July 15. 
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CLUES DOWN 
Before a vehicle comes 
to tell (6) 
Hearts point to mines 
of poetry (11) 
An addiction to this 
might lead to a dancer (7) 
Bath chaps, and 
impertinent! (6) 
Diver flows up in 
espionage, and pretty 
fast! 
Movable possession 
might fasten your shoe (7) 


14 Can a doctor employ a 7 Black sailor? (3) 
rodent? (5) 8 Disburses around us 

16 A coy throw (3) and i (8) 

i7 Thing about children? (5) 12 A Frenchman’s cat ina 

18 Averred, but Latin is black epistle (4) 
about a cony (6) 15 Clue quite beyond the 

20 He calls over after six (6) navy! (11) 

23 European gown is artless 19 Feeler shows tangled 
in reverse (5) lace after canvas (8) 

25 French halfpenny found 21 Storm in the ace of 
in the South (3) extortion (1) 

28 The Jollies give us 22. Bee's contribution to 
meat (5) the toilet (4) 

29 I’m wire and insect; 24 Tripe in the green is 
most urgent! (9) still green (7) 

30 Newt left without fifty (3) 25 Is fled from Elysian 

31 Dot’s appendage must be ones in Paris (6) 
shortened (7) 26 To be quick in this shows 

33 Cereal for the dude is last understanding (6) 
typical of a 27 Metallic bounding 
miser (7) author (6) 

34 Two seams at cricket (7) 32 Half a farewell is 
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Singular, these feet! (7) 


extra (3) 


PRIZE CROSSWORD 


MISPRINTS. — The printer has been rather careless with this puz 
In every italicised clue he has misspelt the clue (by one letter onl 
In every clue printed in ordinary type there is one letter misspelt 
the answer (the word to be inserted in the diagram). In other wor 


‘ An ass gives entrance to the professor,” 
* Donkey "’ 


might be ‘‘ Monkey 
misspelt by one letter), whereas " Five hundred pou 
































at an ace "’ (ape misspelt) might be **‘ Monkey ”’ 
1 2 3 4 5 ° 7 8 
9 10 
“ jl2 
t3 lt is 
16 
‘7 ai 
19 
al 23 |2 
26 
28 
3! 
SF 
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RPA Development Fund 


Fifty new members join the RPA each month. 
This is good, but still not good enough. 


Obviously a large and growing public shares 
our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 
To reach them costs money. 


The present subscription to the RPA is too 
low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations. We therefore appeal to all members 
to help in this work by giving generously to 
our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford. 


To THE SECRETARY 
RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 
40 Drury Lang, LONDON, WC2, ENGLAND 


I enclose Cheque/Postal Order to the value 
~); Ses Saye iis cd ..s...€S a donation to the 
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Make sure of THE HUMANIST 


THE HUMANIST is published on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month. The August issue will be 
on sale on Thursday, July 28. To make 
absolutely certain of obtaining your copy 
every month, please place an order with your 
newsagent or take out a subscription by filling 
in the form below, which can also be used to 
renew a subscription. 


ORDER FORM 
(Please strike out word not applicable) 
To The Humanist, Circulation Department, 
2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW}. 
I enclose remittance of 14s (equals $2.50 in 
USA or Canada) for 12 monthly issues of THE 
HUMANIST to be sent post free, starting with issue 
for the month of 


NEW/ RENEWAL 


NII ances icnicesdocucny sues sp eeces Saeako ee Ceaneees le ene 
(Block letters please) 


ADDRESS 


Plain paper may be used as Order Form if desired 
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